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THE SOLITARY SINGER. 


SWEET singer ! —sweet to hear when only one 

Among the thousand voices of the spring 

Thou carollest — how sweeter far, alone 

And all unrivalled, art thou wont to fling 

The spell of music o’er the list’ning air 

From yon drear spray by winter’s blight left 
bare’! 


Say what the burden of that patient strain 
Which answer seeketh none, but ever forth 

Is poured, and by itself its own refrain, 

Still echo’d, findeth — save that from the north 
Responsive plainings through the leafiess tree - 
Mingle, methinks, with thine in sympathy. 


It cannot but be sad —a low-tuned sigh 

For lost delights thy callow youth once knew, 
When all the grove was blossom, all the sky 
A smile above thee, and the glad hours flew 
Unmarred from when thy notes brought in the 


day, 
Till evening’s hush was mellowed by thy lay. 


It cannot all be sad — some sweet alloy 

Of hope would seem to tremble through thy 
song, 

And serve, when all thy mates are mute, to 


buoy 

Thy heart, though clouds across thy heaven 
throng, 

Though strewn all blossom, and the rude 
winds’ brawl 

Sounds the sad dirge of twilight’s sombre fall. 


Whate’er it be, clear-throated, soft, and low, 
It woos the stern hour with a lulling tone, 
According well with streams that whispering 
flow 
Ice-muffled, with the sound of sere leaves 
blown 
In rustling eddies ’neath their parent shade, 
Where Autumn’s glory by the wind is laid. 
m Chambers’ Journal. 


QUITS! 


INDEED, they have not grieved me sore, 
Your faithlessness and your deceit ; 
The truth is, I was troubled more 
How I should make a good retreat : 
Another way my heart now tends ; 
We can cry quits, and be good friends. 


I found you far more lovable, 
Because your fickleness I saw, 
For I myself am changeable, 
And like, you know, to like doth draw: 
Thus neither needs to make amends ; 
We can cry quits, and be good friends, 


While I was monarch of your heart, 

My heart from you did never range ; 
But from my vassal did I part, 

When you your lady-love did change: 
No penalty the change attends ; 
We can cry quits, and be good friends, 





Farewell! We’ll meet again some day, 
And all our fortunes we'll reiate ; 
Of love let’s have no more to say, 
Tis clear we’re not each other’s fate, 
Our game in pleasant fashion ends ; 
We can cry quits, and be good friends. 
CATHERINE GRANT FURLEY, 
Chambers’ Journal. 


SONNET TO LEIGH HUNT. 


On hearing that Horsemonger Lane Gaol is to be 
converted into a Playground for Children. 
DEar freedom-loving poet, who here wrote 
’Mid prison-bars “ Descent of Liberty,” 
And larger part of “ Story Rimini,” 
Beguiling saddest thoughts by taking note 
Of wingéd fancies that unshackled float 
Within a brain, a heart, a memory 
Like thine, to bring consoling ministry 
Akin to music from the wood-bird’s throat, 
Thy ever-hopeful spirit may rejoice ! 
The prison-bars are gone; the walls remain, 
But only to enclose the merry voice 
And active sports of childhood ; now no chain 
Save daisy-chain, or link of hand-in-hand, 
While dance and play the happy little band, 
MARY COWDEN-CLARKE, 
Athenzum. 


*TWIXT MAY AND JUNE. 


HERE let us rest and sing, 
While the warm breezes blow 
O’er sunlit pastures gay with all the flowers of 
spring, . 
Where dappled herds all day a-grazing go, 
Or lie in shadow where the boughs hang low. 


The year is in its prime, 
No charm is overblown. 
Ah, prithee stay thy sands, thy golden sands, 
old Time ! 
Pass on to other lands, till our young birds 
are flown, 
Leave us and joy a little while alone! 


What does thy haste avail, 
When all for once goes well ? 
Old traitor, thou canst creep as slow as any 


snai 
If a poor heart doth weep, or passing bell 
Ring, for some vanished hope, the funeral 
knell. 


Grant us a brief delay, 
Now, when our souls are fain 
With longing as we drink the summer hours 
away 
And, dreaming on the brink of heart-sweet 


pain, 
Ponder the cuckoo’s liquid low refrain. 
Good Words, 
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JAMES HOPE-SCOTT. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
JAMES HOPE-SCOTT.* 

THE writer of these volumes begins 
them with a short preface of apology, in 
which he has thought it his duty to ex- 
plain to the public why Mr. Hope-Scott’s 
life should be worth writing at all. We 
do not ourselves see that any such apol- 
ogy was necessary; and the diffidence 
which the biographer has felt about the 
interest of his subject, he had far better 
have reserved for his own manner of treat- 
ing it. In saying this of Mr. Ornsby, we 
mean no sort of disrespect to him. He 
has had ample materials for his work ; he 
has used his materials conscientiously ; 
his style of writing is that of a scholar 
and a gentleman. The only faults we find 
with him imply no personal blame. They 
arise from an utter absence of any faculty 
for arrangement; and from a tendency, 
which in his position is equally natural, to 
regard his subject too exclusively from a 
Roman Catholic point of view. We are 
far more inclined, therefore, to thank him 
for what he has done, than to blame him 
for what he has been unable to do; and 
it will be our endeavor, in the course of 
the present article, to remedy his defects, 
rather than to dwell upon them. 

We propose, accordingly, to set before 
the reader*our own views of Mr. Hope- 
Scott’s life and character, and, so far as is 
possible, to give a living picture of him; 
and instead of quarrelling with Mr. Ornsby 
over the way in which he has arranged 
his facts, we thank him cordially, at start- 
ing, for the laborious care with which he 
has recorded them. 

Mr. Hope-Scott, in the popular sense of 
the words, can hardly be said to have been 
a very famous man; though his name, for 
various reasons, was much before the pub- 
lic. But there are many men whose fame 
has been far greater, and whose names 
are associated forever with the destinies 
and the literature of nations, whose private 
lives have far less significance, and throw 
far less light on the times which their 
public actions have influenced. Of these 
men it may be said that their lives are 

* Memoirs of James Robert Hope-Scott of A bbots- 


ford. By Robert Ornsby, M.A. In2 vols. London, 
1884. 
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written in history. Of Mr. Hope-Scott it 
may be said, with equal truth, that history 
is written in his. In following, so far as 
we are able, the growth of his inner na- 
ture — the balance or the conflict in it of 
temperament, feelings, and principles, the 
thoughts that led to action, the action that 
led to thought, the consistent though 
troubled devotion to what is not of this 
world, together with a wide knowledge of, 
and a constant connection with, the world, 
both of affairs and of society, his close 
intimacy with many of the greatest men 
of the age, his influence on them, and their 
influence on him—in following all this 
in Mr. Hope-Scott’s life, we seem to be 
looking into a kind of camera, which, in 
the circle of a single mind, shows us 
some of the greatest figures, and some of 
the greatest movements, of an epoch. 

In our opinion, however, Mr. Hope- 
Scott’s life supplies us not only with a 
study of general interest, but with a per- 
sonal example of a singularly elevating 
kind; and we are particularly anxious, at 
starting, to record this opinion plainly, 
because, unless we did so, we are per- 
fectly well aware that a large part of our 
readers might very naturally disagree with 
us. Our meaning lies on the surface. 
The innermost history of Mr. Hope-Scott’s 
mind is the history of his progress from 
the Protestant faith to Romanism; and 
we can hardly wonder if the English public 
at large should find at first sight but little 
with which to sympathize, in the spectacle 
of what cannot but seem to them as a 
lapse from sense into superstition, and 
from intellectual day into intellectual twi- 
light. We venture to think, however, 
that this natural view of the case need be 
in no way opposed toours. We hold that 
for our sympathies to be enlisted by a 
man’s spiritual life, we need be no means 
agree absolutely with the formal conclu- 
sions reached by him. When we happen 
to do this, no doubt our interest is deeper ; 
but an interest and a sympathy can exist 
independent of all such agreement. We 
say this from no sectarian point of view; 
we are waiving, for the time being, all the- 
ological prejudice. We are appealing 
merely to those moral convictions and 
perceptions, which all religious men cher- 
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ish, and which all intellectual men respect. 
If man be a spiritual being at all, any 
attempt which is made honestly to follow 
the higher life amongst the calls and cares 
of the lower, to raise the latter to be a 
rational part of the former, and to find for 
such a union a theological or intellectual 
basis, is right so far as it goes, indepen- 
dent of the theological issue. We pro- 
pose accordingly in what follows to treat 
all questions of faith, wholly without refer- 
ence to our personal views regarding 
them; not to argue whether they are true 
or untrue, but merely to record the atti- 
tude of a certain mind with regard to 
them, and to show the steps by which they 
came to be to it symbols severally of truth 
or falsehood. We shall endeavor, in a 
word, to treat Mr. Hope-Scott’s religious 
history, not, as Mr. Ornsby does, like a 
controversialist, but with the studied im- 
partiality of the merely ethical student; 
and we conceive that we are making no 
unreasonable demand, if we ask the reader 
to approach it in the same spirit. 

We trust, then, that our meaning will 
not be mistaken, if we say of a man who 
was notorious as a convert to Romanism, 
that he stands before us as one of the 
most prominent secular figures which have 
illustrated, during the last half century, 
the religious life of England. We say 
secular figures, and we lay stress on the 
word, because it is mainly to the fact of 
h.s secular character that this prominence 
we attribute to Mr. Hope-Scott is due. 
Within the ranks of the clergy it is, of 
course, needless to say that there are 
many others of more importance than he, 
such as Pusey, Hurrell Froude, Charles 
Kingsley, and Cardinal Newman; but 
Mr. Hope-Scoit differs from these in hav- 
ing been essentially an active man of the 
world; and amongst men of the world we 
can name no one whose life is marked so 
deeply and distinctly with the traces of 
the religious struggles and the religious 
aspirations of his epoch. 

In point of birth, he possessed what is 
perhaps the greatest advantage possible 
for a man of such powers as his. He 
came of a distinguished family, and he 
was not the heir to a fortune; and thus to 
the best qualities produced by a sense of 


JAMES HOPE-SCOTT. 








inherited position he united the sense 
that, personally, he had his own position 
to make. His father, the Hon. Sir Alex- 
ander Hope, one of the bravest and most 
intelligent amongst all the officers of his 
time, was a younger son of the second 
Earl of Hopetoun. Having entered the 
army in 1786, and having rapidly won the 
esteem and praise of his superiors, he 
was barely twenty-six when, in the action 
with the French at Buren, he received a 
wound which left him partially lame for 
life, and by which his right arm was com- 
pletely paralyzed. The young man’s ser- 
vices, however, had been of so signal a 
nature, that even his disablement marked 
for him a new departure in his promotion. 
He was appointed successively, during 
the four following years, governor of 
Tynemouth and of Clifford’s Fort, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Edinburgh Castle, and 
deputy-adjutant to the forces under the 
Duke of York. Some years later he be- 
came deputy quartermaster-general, and 
about 1812 governor of the Royal Military 
College, which was first established tem- 
porarily at Marlow, and shortly afterwards 
removed to Sandhurst, at which place it 
was organized under his sole superinten- 
dence. 

It was during Sir Alexander’s short 
residence at Marlow that his third son 
was born—James Robert Hope, after- 
wards Hope-Scott. He was a child of 
singular beauty, much of which he in- 
herited from his mother, especially —as 
is narrated by one who had seen him in 
his childhood — “the entire blackness of 
his hair, and the depth of his dark eyes.” 
But more characteristic even than the 
child’s face itself, was the expression it 
wore at times. The same observer, who 
knew all the family well, has said that the 
looks of none of them remained in after 
years in her mind so vividly as that of the 
little James at church, with “his eyes 
never lifted during the service, and his 
young head bent in reverential devotion.” 

He was not sent to school till he was 
nearly eleven years of age, but one of the 
most valuable parts of his education be- 
gan when he was between seven and eight. 
Sir Alexander at that time retired from 
his post at Sandhurst (though he resumed 
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it subsequently at the Duke of York’s re- 
request), and removed with his family for 
two years to the Continent — for the first 
year to Dresden, and for the last to 
Florence. During this period James de- 
veloped one talent at least —a singular 
talent as a linguist; and when at Florence 
he was delirious from typhus fever, he 
surprised his attendants, whether French, 
German, or Italian, by instinctively speak- 
ing to each in his or her own lauguage. 
Returning home the boy saw a new 
phase of life. He was taken with his 
family to Hopetoun House, and was pres- 
ent at an entertainment, in its own way 
memorable, which his uncle, Lord Hope- 
toun, gave to George IV. A few months 
later he was sent to a school near Dur- 
ham; in the following year he was trans- 
ferred to another, at Greenfield, with a 
special view to his being prepared for 
Eton; and in the year following that he 
entered Eton itself. In his Eton career, 
so far as his studies went, there was noth- 
ing very remarkable. He acquitted him- 
self fairly well, but his scholarship was 
not brilliant; and just before he was leav- 
ing Eton for Christ Church his tutor, who 
was much attached to him, was forced to 
own reluctantly that his construing was 
inaccurate, and that his composition was 
in poor taste, and confused. But though 
in point of academic distinction he was 
far surpassed by many of his inferiors, 
not only were there signs even in his un- 
satisfactory scholarship, which showed, as 
his tutor said, that there was something 
out of the common in him; but in other 
points, apart from the merits of the 
schoolboy, he was already a distinguished, 
and even a commanding figure. ‘ His 
first appearance,” said his tutor, “ won my 
heart; for added to great beauty of face 
and person, was remarkable sweetness of 
expression, and more than usual grace of 
manner. At the time of his entrance he 
spoke Italian freely, and German with a 
peculiarly good accent; and even then 
evinced that niceness and correctness of 
taste in matters of art, for which he was 
sO conspicuous in after life.’ Nor was 
this all. Not only did he thus exhibit in 
his boyhood the tastes and accomplish- 
ments, the charm_and the self-possession, 
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which are found as a rule only in the 
matured man of the world; but he had 
betrayed also, in his careless intercourse 
with his friends, such a quickness in ar- 
gument, and such a fluency in speaking, 
that he earned upon one occasion the 
name of “ Jem the lawyer.” 

Leaving Eton when he was about six- 
teen, he at once matriculated at Christ 
Church; but did not go into residence 
till some time Jater. He was something, 
as we have seen, of a man of the world 
already; and now, in the interval between 
school and college, the events of his life 
tended to make him more so. In com- 
pany with his mother, and with his aunt, 
Lady Hampden, he went to Paris on a 
visit to the Duchesse de Gontaut, who 
was at that time honored with the care of 
the two royal children — the then heir to 
the throne, since called Henri Cing 
(Comte de Chambord), and his sister 
Louise de Bourbon, afterwards Duchess of 
Parma. The Duchesse de Gontaut had 
private apartments in the Tuileries; and 
young Hope, who at once became her 
favorite, was constantly there received by 
her in company with her royal charges. 
Through her means he was presented at 


‘court, and became acquainted with the 


court circle; and there are some, we be- 
lieve, still alive, who remember the sensa- 
tion caused by the graceful boy from 
Scotland, in his antique court dress, and 
ruff—a costume now, as Mr. Ornsby 
says regretfully, known only in pictures 
and at the Vatican. Thus when the Eto- 
nian returned to England, and began his 
life at Oxford, he went to Christ Church 
as a freshman, with his memory enriched 
and with his manners polished by an ex- 
perience, that now is no longer possible 
to any of us, of the last days of the aa- 
cien régime in France. 

His career at Christ Church began with 
a marked social success, His first year 
at Eton had been atime of great misery 
to him; and the art of living with his 
schoolfellows he seems to have learnt but 
gradually. Before he left, however, he 
had become highly popular, and on enter- 
ing Christ Church he was at once sur- 
rounded and welcomed by the most bDril- 
liant circle which that brilliant college 
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could boast. Amongst his special friends, 
the following may be mentioned: James 
Ramsay, subsequently Marquis of Dal- 
housie; James Bruce, subsequently Ear] 
of Elgin; and the Hon. G. Canning, sub- 
sequently Lord Canning; all three of 
whom, by-and-by, were to be governors- 
general of India; Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle, afterwards professor of poetry at 
Oxford, and many others. There was 
another undergraduate whom Mr. Hope 
knew then but slightly, but with whom, 
eventually, he was to be memorably inti- 
mate. That undergraduate was Mr. Glad- 
stone. The foregoing were all Christ 
Church men. We may add to their num- 
ber a few from other colleges: Samuel 
Wood, a brother of the present Lord 
Halifax; Sidney Herbert, afterwards 
Lord Herbert of Lea; Sir Frederick Rog- 
ers, now Lord Blachford; and Roundell 
Palmer, now Earl of Selborne. 

Such was the society into which, in his 
eighteenth year, James Hope’ was 
launched; and with a light heart he gave 
himself up to the pleasures of it. The 
strong religious feeling, which had 
marked him in his childhood, seems dur- 
ing his Eton days to have sunk somewhat 
into abeyance, and when he came to 
Christ Church to have no longer distin- 
guished him. The delightful indepen- 
dence of his own position, the possession 
of his own rooms, and the excitement of 
his success in society, not unnaturally 
made the cup of life sparkle for him, and 
his bright nature was for a time satisfied 
with the succession of careless triumphs 
which the world so freely offered him. 
This state of happy exhilaration is vividly 
expressed by him in his letters of that 
date to his sister. “I know no luxury,” 
he writes to her, “equal to the indepen- 
dence of ‘one’s own rooms,’ except fall- 
ing asleep after dinner, and one or two 
other similar indulgences. I can abso- 
lutely hardly sit still in them, but must 
needs go pacing up and down, and sitting 
on every chair in turn, to satisfy myself 
that I am actually lord and master.” A 
few weeks later, in the same buoyant 
spirit, not untouched with something of a 
mundane cynicism, he gives us the follow- 
ing glimpse of his studies, and how he 
took to them: — 


Mr. Mills [he writes] has been pounding 
away at the origin of ideas, sensations, impres- 
sions, subjective and objective qualities, till he 
has thoroughly mystified all my undergraduate 
friends, who are, however, in general very 
much delighted with anything they can’t un- 
derstand, In his first public lecture he enu- 
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merated the advantages attending the study of 
philosophy, and from thence proceeded to give 
advice to those of his hearers who might early 
be. called to the exercise of offices connected 
with their own blessed Constitution ; and told 
them very impressively that, unless they ap- 
plied themseives to useful knowledge, the 
lower classes would get over their heads; in 
short, that the scouts would become gentle- 
men commoners, and the bed-makers count- 
esses, unless they could keep that start by 
education which they had: gained by rank and 
affluence. He then proceeded to recommend 
a course of study, consisting of some hard 
Dutch authors, and wound up by a thorough 
knowledge of Blackstone’s “Commentaries.” 
His language is very beautiful, and I take his 
word for the philosophy being sound, 


Of what his own reading was during his 
first year at Christ Church, and how far 
he put in practice Mr. Mills’s beautiful 
philosophy, there are no traces left us; 
and we think it highly probable that there 
were not many to Jeave. During the fol- 
lowing year, however, the case is differ- 
ent. Records then begin of a serious 
course of study; and we have many evi- 
dences, as Mr. Ornsby justly points out, 
that his deeper nature was slowly coming 
to the surface again. The world had sat- 
isfied him for little more than a year, and 
he began to be conscious of wants and 
longings beyond and apart from anything 
that he had found it able to offer him. 
Sir Francis Doyle describes this transi- 
tion as follows: “A change came over 
him, and he feli into a condition of gloomy 
thought and self-introspection, the result 
of which was that he separated himself a 
good deal from his acquaintances, and 
lived with only a few men. I was one 
of these few; Charles Wordsworth, the 
Scotch bishop, was another; Mr. Leader, 
the ci-devant member for Westminster, 
was a third; Robert Curzon, the late Lord 
de la Zouche, was perhaps a fourth; and 
there may have been one or two more.” 
Sir Francis goes on to observe “that this 
disquiet and dissatisfaction with life had 
not at that time assumed a distinctly reli- 
gious character;” and there is evidence 
collected by Mr. Ornsby which would 
have led us to the same conclusion. It 
was the spirit of the philosopher rather 
than the spirit of the Christian that was 
beginning to trouble his mind with its sad 
and obstinate questionings, and bringing 
him face to face with the deeper problems 
of existence. The following verses, which 
were found in one of his note-books, not 
only display considerable literary merit, 


| but form a singular fragment of moral 


autobiography. Their subject is the real- 
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ity or the non-reality of virtue, and though 
avowedly suggested by a chapter in Plato’s 
“ Republic,” yet the thoughts contained in 
them were just as evidently a part of the 
young writer’s own spiritual life : — 


If in the fulness of satiety 

I do obey the still small voice within, 

And make my heart the altar of just thoughts, 
What cometh, prithee, of this excellence ? 

For though the inward lining of my cloak 

Be fair and honest, yet the outward show 

May lie in seeming of iniquity, 

And wrong its owner with the jealous world. 
But if, refining one injustice, I 

Can bear the semblance of what men should 


e 

And yet be what they are — with either hand 

Grasp the sweet private benefit of vice 

And open meed of bold hypocrisy — 

Who shail gainsay me? True, the mask may 
fall 

And leave me naked. But who hopes the 
prize 

Must meet the struggle, and unflinchingly 

Face that which males or mars him, ‘To this 
end 

We will raise up academies of vice, 

And form us guilds of corporate deceit — 

Our tongues with oily smoothness shall betray ; 

Our hands be ready when our cunning fails, 

And force redress our bluntness. But the 
Gods — 

Their purest nature of unsoiléd truth 

Knows not deceit. ‘Their all-eternal frames 

May not be harmed by earthly violence — 

Nor need they. Oxen buy immunity 

And blood of goats atones for human gore, 

Out of the portion of our wickedness 

Will we frame spells of golden influence, 

And cast them o’er their vengeance ; and when 
Death 

Drags us unwilling to his empty Hall, 

Not one but oft-repeated hecatombs 

Shall still the clamor of hell’s angry jaw, 

And win us from its impotent control. 


During the same period to which these 
verses belong, there are other records 
which point toa similar story. His friends 
began to urge him to fix upon some pro- 
fession. His mother was anxious that he 
should take orders in the Church of En- 
gland; and in a letter which he wrote, 
though he did not send to her, he ex- 
presses himself upon this subjectthus. If 
he took to the law, he said, which was the 
alternative present to him, he would be 
obliged to be either something or nothing; 
action of some sort would be forced upon 
him; 
but in the Church [he went on] I may, if I 
feel so inclined (and I am afraid I should), 
spend a life which, without being positively 
bad, would be neither useful to others nor 
honorable to myself. On the other hand, if I 
should seriously bend my mind to the requisite 
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perseverance, how much more severe must be 
that discipline which fits me for the Church 
than what is needed at the Bar. Not only the 
intellect, which is concerned in this profes- 
sion, but the heart also, must be brought in 
obedience to right principles, and all the feel- 
ings of the individual regulated according to 
the duties of his ministry. How difficult a 
task this is I am daily made more sensible of, 
by the exertion which is necessary to combat 
even the weakest inclination. At the law, on 
the other hand, I feel an immediate necessity 
for application from the very nature of the pur- 
suit. If I make any advance in it, to become 
idle and careless is impossible without losing 
the ground I have gained, which fact success 
renders galling, and which ambition wiil not 
for a moment admit, 


A few months later, however, an event 
occurred which helped to bring him to a 
more vigorous condition of mind. Whilst 
he was staying alone at home, during the 
long vacation, to read, an old nurse of his, 
to whom he was much attached, was dying 
in the house of a painful and lingering 
illness. His heart was touched by this 
in a deep and unexpected manner; day 
by day he watched by the bedside of the 
sufferer, and rendered her every service 
that a son would have rendered to a moth- 
er. Such a close familiarity with the 
most solemn aspects of life had, as he 
said afterwards, a profound effect upon 
him, and forced him to reflect on the 
practical importance of religion, which of 
late, as he said also, had impressed him 
onlyasatheory. But his period of doubt 
and dejection was not ended yet. A few 
months later we find his friend, Mr. Lead- 
er, reproaching him with “having made 
up his mind to a state (for the present at 
least) of lethargy and apathy,” and with 
regarding his life as a something “with 
which he hardly knew what to do.” It is 
possibly owing to this unsettled and un- 
happy condition, that, much against the 
advice and the hopes of his friends, he 
decided the following summer not to read 
for a class. He settled this just at the 
end of term; and the moment the long 
vacation began he went abroad with his 
friend, Mr. Leadergwho apparently hoped 
to rouse him by new scenes and society. 
The tour was not wanting either in pleas- 
ure or instruction; but if the aim of it was 
the cure of Hope’s melancholy, so far as 
we can judge, it was only partly success- 
ful; and he himself concludes the short 
journal which he kept of it, with the re- 
gretful wish that he had travelled “to 
better purpose.” 

On his return to Oxford he did as he 
had resolved to do. He went in for the 
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pass examination only, and took his B.A. 
degree in November, 1832. He was now 
a little over twenty. The world was all 
before him; but he was still doubtful 
what part he would take init. He again 
retired into himself, passing his days in 
solitude; and he beguiled his time with 
the study of various questions, beginning 
with homceopathy and ending with mod- 
ern miracles. He had been thus situated 
for some three or four months, when the 
influence of his family, and his own per- 
sonal popularity, combined to secure for 
him a fellowship then vacant at Merton. 
This piece of good fortune roused him 
into temporary good spirits. ‘The col- 
lege,” he wrote to his father, “is one of 
the prettiest; its gardens have a terrace, 
which for meditation and smoking a cigar 
beats any I ever saw. The society is the 
best in Oxford, and so is the cook. The 
income averages 200/.” His father, in 
answering this letter, promised him that, 
considering how college revenues varied, 
his income should not fall below 300/., but 
at the same time reminded him that he 
would find this sum but small; that his 
position as a fellow obliged him to celiba- 
cy; and he urged him, on grounds alike of 
duty and prudence, not to yield himself to 
the pleasure of meditative idleness, but to 
nerve himself for exertion, and at once to 
choose a profession. The son answered 
that he knew his father’s advice to be 
sound ; that he felt it his duty by any “ hon- 
est means” in his power to do something 
towards increasing his own livelihood; 
that he now chose definitely the law as 
his profession; that he would as soon as 
possible begin to study it under some 
special pleader in London; and that 
meanwhile at Oxford he would “attack 
Blackstone ”’ by himself. 

Excellent, however, as these resolutions 
were, during the next three years their 
practical results were small. It is true 
that he placed himself under an accom- 
plished law-tutor, who, besides being emi- 
nent in his profession, was admirable in 
his private life; but though he won the 
respect and affection* of this excellent 
gentleman, and displayed considerable 
diligence in the study of college statutes, 
his legal studies, as a whole, were fitful 
and unmethodical. Sometimes he would 
leave London to do some kindness fora 
friend; once he did so for the sake ofa 
tour in Holland; and somewhat lIater, in- 
vited by his relative, Lord Haddington, 
he went off to Dublin on a visit to the 
vice-regal court. Meanwhile, through all 
these vicissitudes, his religious anxiety 








was steadily growing upon him. This 
was due to various causes. One was the 
restless working of his own mind; one, 
which we have mentioned already, was 
the thought of his old nurse’s death-bed ; 
another was the stir caused by the Trac- 
tarian movement, which, at the exact pe- 
riod we speak of, was beginning to trouble 
Oxford; and again, another was his moth- 
er’s severe illness, and more particularly 
his eldest brother’s death. 

One result of this condition of things 
was, that his resolution to study for the 
bar was constantly crossed and paralyzed 
by doubts as to whether, after all, his real 
vocation might be not the bar but the 
Church. Then again, his desire to enter 
the Church was in its turn often paralyzed 
by fits of lassitude, the result of physical 
weakness ; and then again, his mind would 
be stirred and stimulated by dreams of 
such ambition as only the bar would sat- 
isfy. Thus moved this way and that, he 
often felt, as he said in a pathetic letter 
to his father, “as an unprofitable and un- 
happy idler on the earth;” nor was it till 
after three years’ wandering in this valley 
of doubtful shadows, that he finally de- 
cided as to what course he would take. 
Then, at last, after a long and doubtful 
struggle, and moved in part by reasons 
which we are not at liberty to glance at, 
he felt himself called to relinquish what 
he had cherished as his highest aspira- 
tion. He gave up all thoughts of the 
Christian ministry, as a career that Provi- 
dence had not intended for him; and at 
last, with a steadiness which he had not 
known before, he began to give his atten- 
tion once again to the law. 

His life now began to assume a new 
complexion. In the summer of 1835 he 
accepted the office of deputy marshal, 
offered him by Judge Patteson, who was 
then going on the Welsh Circuit. Itis true 
that his experience in the above capacity 
disappointed him, and he pronounced 
the Welsh Circuit to have been merely 
an idle jaunt; but no sooner was he once 
more settled in London, than he resumed 
attendance on his former legal tutor, and 
was soon prosecuting his studies, not with 
diligence only, but with interest. We 
soon find him writing that “his law was 
going on amazingly well;” that “ he was 
acquiring a relish for it which he had once 
thought quite impossible; ” that he dread- 
ed a day which took him away from it 
“beyond all other inflictions ;” that his 
only fear, in fact, was that he was “get- 
ting too fond of it;” that the charms of 
his work were making society seem vapid 
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to him, and that he wished he was never 
obliged “to dine anywhere but at the 
Travellers’.” 

This growing ardor in his professional 
pursuits, this exhilarating discovery of his 
own practical powers, did nothing to rob 
his mind of its deep religious character. 
Misgivings, indeed, for a time continued 
to haunt him that after all the Church 
was his true vocation, and that the pres- 
ent course he had chosen was not the 
better part. These scruples, however, 
were gradually set at rest. The convic- 
tion grew on him that the life of the pro- 
fessional man might, in its own degree, 
be consecrated as truly as the life of the 
priest ; and indeed, though the Church of 
England recognized no such position, that 
he might, as it were, be morally in minor 
orders, separated from the world by a cer- 
tain unacknowledged line, and cherishing 
an intention, if registering no vow, of 
celibacy. His theological opinions as yet 
were not fully formed. In early life he 
had been brought up amongst Evangeli- 
cals; but there are plain indications in 
what we have just recorded of how deeply 
his sympathies had been touched by the 
developing opinions of the Tractarians. 

During the two or three years of which 
we are speaking, he lived, when in Lon- 
don, first in Stratton Street with Mr. 
Leader; then with his parents at Chelsea 
Hospital, of which Sir Alexander was by 
this time governor; and on Sir Alexan- 
der’s death, in 1837, at his brother’s house 
in Curzon Street. All this while, though 
not yet called to the bar, and having won 
no laurels publicly, he was already acquir- 
ing a kind of prophetic reputation, and 
his judgment began to be asked upon 
certain legal questions by men far older 
and of far more experience than himself. 
Moreover, as occasion allowed, he was, 
on principle, mixing in general society, 
and was extending his circle of friends 
and of acquaintances, including some 
whom he had met, though he had hardly 
known, at Oxford. Amongst these last 
was one who had formerly been a student 
at Christ Church, and had now blossomed 
into a Tory member of Parliament. He, 
meeting Mr. Hope, on some ground or 
other asked to be allowed to call upon 
him. Accordingly, one morning at Chel- 
sea Hospital, whilst Mr. Hope was sitting 
surrounded by a litter of volumes, mostly 
“folios and books of grave appearance,” 
the door was opened and his new friend 
entered. He was a young man, with 
marked and regular features, with a glow 
on his cheeks of health and abounding en- 
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ergy, with beautiful jet-black hair slightly 
shading his forehead, and clear and rest- 
less eyes glancing under protruding eye- 
brows. This visitor, in years long after, 
thus recorded his recollection of that 
visit: — 

Hope opened a conversation on the contro- 
versies which then agitated the Church of En- 
gland, and which had Oxford for their centre. 
I do not think I had paid them much atten- 
tion; but I was an ardent student of Dante, 
and likewise of St. Augustine; both of them 
had acted powerfully on my mind, and this 
was, in iruth, the only preparation I had for 
anything like mental communion with a person 
of his elevation. He then told me that he had 
been seriously studying the controversy, and 
that, in his opinion, the Oxford authors were 
right. He spoke not only with seriousness, 
but with solemnity, as if this was for him a 
great epoch; not merely the adoption of a 
speculative opinion, but the reception of a pro- 
found and powerful religious impulse. 

The writer of these words was none 
other than Mr. Gladstone; and such is 
the account given by him of his first visit 
to James Hope-Scott. 

This visit was the beginning of an inti- 
macy between these two distinguished 
men, which was broken, in one sense, 
only by the death of one of them; and 
Mr. Hope’s life, for some time after this, 
was closely associated with that of Mr. 
Gladstone. In 1838 he was called to the 
bar; and he began to appear almost im- 
mediately before the committees of the 
Houses of Parliament. At the same time 
he began to be actively interested in va- 
rious charitable and missionary societies ; 
he assisted in the organization of some ; 
he gave his money to many; and he en- 
deavored to enlist in behalf of one the 
countenance of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. But his “ main occupation,” as 
Mr. Giadstone records, lay at this time in 
another field — not in his work before 
committees, not in connection with socie- 
ties for the propagation of the gospel, 
but in a scheme for reforming a certain 
other society which seemed to him, under 
Providence, to have the first claim on his 
care. This society was his own college 
of Merton. The same year in which he 
was Called to the bar, the governing body 
of that college showed themselves, in a 
singular way, to: have been touched by 
the religious revival around them. The 
warden and the fellows had become pene- 
trated by a feeling that the spirit of the 
college statutes had been gradually lost 
sight of in the change of modern man- 
ners, and they resolved therefore that they 
would at least attempt some reform which 
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should put their lives more in accordance 
with the intentions of their founder. For 
this purpose the first thing necessary was 
a thorough exatination of the ancient 
college documents; and the task by unani- 
mous consent was committed to Mr. Hope. 
Here at last was a work that exactly suited 
him; he at once entered on it with enthu- 
siasm, and “without doubt,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, “ he found in it at that period 
the peculiar work of his life.” His work 
in London, to quote his own words, was 
“his kitchen-garden; his work at Oxford, 
his flower-garden. The first was to feed 
the last.” For such a feeling there was 
indeed a particularreason. Having failed 
to convince himself that the Church was 
his true vocation, he found consolation in 
the sense that his present professional 
labors were in a special way consecrated 
by being devoted to the service of his 
college. 

It is probable also that his spiritual life 
was being affected in a way of which he 
was then unconscious. His profound in- 
vestigations into the medizval collegiate 
system, and the admiration for that system 
that sprang up in his mind as he medi- 
tated over it during the intervals of his 
work, pacing the terrace in the Fellows’ 
Garden at Merton, and watching the 
spring grow green in the Oxford elm-trees, 
seems to have given his mind an unper- 
ceived bent towards Rome, and, without 
disturbing his thoughts, to have silently 
converted his sympathies. Nothing of 
this, however, was then perceived by him- 
self. He wasa Tractarian of the staunch- 
est and most sanguine kind, and all his 
dreams of the future were bound up with 
the Church of England. 

We say he was sanguine, and we say 
he had dreams; but he was very different 
from most sanguine dreamers. Through 
all his enthusiasm, and through all his 
devotion, he was constantly remarkable 
for his sound and sober sense; and there 
is one remarkable occasion in which he 
showed this to the full. Whilst Mr. 
Hope was busy with his Oxford re- 
searches, Mr, Gladstone was busy in a 
somewhat kindred way. He was compos- 
ing his disquisition, which Macaulay has 
made immortal, on “ The State in its Re- 
jation to the Church;” and that work, 
which passed through various stages, was 
in each stage submitted to Mr. Hope’s 
judgment. ‘The correspondence between 
the two upon this subject is from certain 


points of view very interesting ; and were | 
Mr. Gladstone, not Mr. Hope, the main | 
subject of our discussion, there are many | 





passages in it which we should be dis- 
posed to quote. With regard to Mr, 
Hope, however, it will be enough to ob- 
serve that, sympathize though he thus did 
with Mr. Gladstone’s views in general, and 
with his aim in composing this treatise 
in particular, not a single loose argu- 
ment eluded his notice, nor a single false 
analogy; and though offering his stric- 
tures with an exquisite tact and gentle- 
ness, he was as merciless a critic with a 
view to improving the work as Macaulay 
himself was with a view to discrediting it. 

Shortly after its publication, Mr. Hope 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone thus : — 


The intercourse which I have had with you 
on this occasion, and the tone of mind in which 
your work has been conceived, carried on, and 
finally prepared for the world, and which I 
have had an opportunity of consideringsmore 
closely than my previous acquaintanceship 
with you had allowed, have given me feelings 
towards you which are either not generally 
natural to me, or which have found few objects 
on which to rest; and I do not scruple to say 
that, in looking forward into that confused and 
dangerous period upon which we appear to be 
entering, there is no one upon whom I so much 
rely for guidance and encouragement, no one 
with whom I would so gladly act or suffer, as 
yourself, 


What follows, again, is interesting as 
part of his autobiography : — 


My own plans of life are in their details un- 
certain, and liable to continual change ; but in 
their principal design they are pointed towards 
one object—the service of the Church, To 
it I am bound by ties as a member of it, which 
is common to many; as a member too of one 
of its endowed institutions, which is a more 
particular obligation. Whenever, therefore, 
or wherever you may think that a willing 
laborer may be of use, you may reckon upon 
finding one in me. 


The time, however, was now arriving 
when he was to make acquaintance with 
another friend, who was to influence his 
destinies far more powerfully than Mr, 
Gladstone, and who, as Mr. Gladstone him- 
self has said, was the “ one personal influ- 
ence which alone ever seriously affected 
his career.” In the year 1838, the time of 
which we are now speaking, there was pub- 
lished “ The Remains of Richard Hurrell 
Froude.” This book affected Mr. Hope so 
powerfully that he began, after its perusal, 
certain new habits of self-discipline. He 
made from it a collection of thoughts and 
ejaculations for his own devotional use, 
and was finally led by it to seek the ac- 
quaintance and counsel of the closest 
friend of its deceased author — John 
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Henry Newman. Mr. Hope asked per- 
mission to call on Mr. Newman in his 
rooms at Oriel, and the latter has since 
recorded his impressions of that visit. “I 
was,” he says, “‘ many years older [when he 
thus came to see me, unasked, unsought], 
yet he had that about him, even when a 
young man, which invited and inspired 
confidence; ” and though those who saw 
him “ but once, or at a distance,” might 
be perplexed by “the lofty fastidiousness 
and keen wit which were natural to him,” 
on those who saw him nearer there was 
no such effect produced; and Cardinal 
Newman adds, speaking from his own 
experience, that his “ very presence ” was 
almost irresistible. 

This friendship, once begun, began 
soon to bear practical fruit. Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Newman had not been long ac- 
quainted, before they had started a plan 
of publishing a series of ecclesiastical 
articles in the columns of the Morning 
Post, which had then Tractarian lean- 
ings; and a year later, at Mr. Newman’s 
request, Mr. Hope wrote in the British 
Critic a brilliant review of Mr. C. R. 
Ward’s translation of the “ Magdalene 
College Statutes.” The two, meanwhile, 
had been further in active correspondence 
ona point which Mr. Hope had at that 
time much at heart — that the chancellor- 
ship of the University of Oxford should 
be filled by an ecclesiastical person. This, 
as Mr. Ornsby observes, was part of a 
line of policy which for a long time trou- 
bled the life of the university, “ academi- 
cal questions as they successively arose 
being all made by the Tractarians to turn 
upon their ecclesiastical bearings.” “* With 
this great current sow in motion,” he 
continues, “the stream of Mr. Hope’s 
thought began perceptibly to mingle — 
the result of these studies in the univer- 
sity and college statues, and in medizval 
Oxford generally, to which he had now 
for two years at least so ardently devoted 
himself.” 

His life during this period was passed 
between Oxford and London; he was 
still, to a certain extent, practising at the 
Parliamentary bar, and his letters are 
sometimes dated from the Travellers’ 
Club, as well as from the quiet of Merton. 
It was at Merton, however, latterly that 
most of his time was spent, and a quasi- 
monastic life was getting an increasing 
hold upon him, when an event occurred 
which called him suddenly to a conspicu- 
ous place before the world. Ever since 
the year 1831 there had been going on in 
England a certain amount of agitation, due 
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in great part though not entirely to the 
Dissenters, with reference to the reve- 
nues of the Church and the manner of 
their employment. As Mr. Ornsby well 
puts it, “the splendor of the cathedral 
services, subdued though it was in com- 
parison with the Catholic ritual, the elab- 
orate music, the wax candles, the stately 
architecture, the ample revenues, and the 
haughty exclusiveness of the great func- 
tionaries —all these things caused jeal- 
ousy in a large section of the community 
outside the Anglican pale ;” and even in- 
side it there were some, urged by worthier 
feelings, who thought that the cathedral 
endowments might be plundered with ad- 
vantage, and the spoils used to endow an 
increased number of clergy. Accordingly 
in the year 1840 there was brought for- 
ward in Parliament the “ Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill,” the object of 
which was to reduce the cathedral estab- 
lishments to a minimum, and employ the 
money saved on work in neglected par- 
ishes. For this measure, which was 
eventually passed, there was, no doubt, 
much to be said. There was at the.same 
time much to be said against it ; and many 
excellent and unprejudiced men thought 
the good which it promised quite incom- 
mensurate with the evil. The Committee 
of Cathedral Chapters naturally did all 
they could to save themselves; and they 
paid a striking tribute to Mr. Hope’s rep- 
utation by summoning him from the se- 
clusion of Merton, to plead their cause as 
junior counsel before the House of Lords, 

Mr. Hope was at the time only twenty- 
eight; and a sudden call to fulfil a task so 
important as this, at first almost over- 
whelmed him. His whole sympathies, 
however, were with the cause he was 
asked to defend; and putting behind him 
all feelings of nervousness, he set to work 
at Merton, to prepare his case with all the 
fulness possible. Few men, if any, in 
England, could have done what he did, or 
have brought such a wealth of learning to 
bear upon the subject; but his speech, 
when he came to deliver it, was charac- 
terized by far more than learning. It was 
lucid in arrangement, it was dignified in 
language, it was eloquent in utterance. 
Men who knew him well, and who always 
admired his abilities, suddenly saw him 
revealed in a new light; and discovered 
that they were listening to an orator. In 
the House of Lords the impression made 
was extraordinary. Mr. Gladstone, who 
| Was present on the occasion, has said that, 
| though since then he has had forty years’ 
| experience of speeches, he has never 
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tour of inspection to compare several that 
had been suggested in the midland coun- 
ties of Scotland. Mr. Gladstone relates 
that he bas never forgotten the expedi- 
tion: — 


heard one “which by its solid as well as 
by its winning qualities more powerfully 
impressed him than this first speech of 
Mr. Hope’s;” and Lord Brougham, not 
waiting to record his feelings as a mem- 
ory, exclaimed aloud, the moment Mr. 
Hope ended, “ That young man’s fortune 
is made!” 

A month had hardly passed after this 
prediction, when he was raised to one of 
the higkest ecclesiastical positions which 
can be held in this country by a layman. 
He was appointed chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Salisbury; and though his Parlia- 
mentary business was beginning fast to 
increase, he found time for the fulfilment 
not only of the duties which the post im- 
posed on him, but of others far more 
onerous which it only suggested. 

At this time also he gave another proof 
of his energy. The proposed reforms at 
Merton, which he had worked so hard to 
forward, had for various reasons not come 
to much: but his old idea of what a col- 
lege ought to be, still haunted his mind; 
and though he found that it was not to be 
realized at Oxford, an opportunity now 
occurred to him of realizing it somewhere 
else. The Episcopal Church in Scotland 
had early engaged the attention and the 
sympathy of the Tractarians, partly be- 
cause its contrast to the surrounding Pres- 
byterianism served to throw round it a 
certain semblance of Catholicity; and 
partly because, such being its situation, 
it was so miserably poor that it could 
scarcely support its clergy, and had little 
or no means of specially training men for 
its ministry. This condition of things 
was a frequent subject of conversation 
between Mr. Hope and Mr. Gladstone; 
and shortly after the appointment of the 
former to his chancellorship, the plan oc- 
curred to one or to the other of them of 
establishing in Scotland an Episcopalian 
college, in which a secular education 
should indeed be given, but the chief ob- 
ject should be the education of a Scotch 
priesthood. 

This scheme, which was conceived in 
most serious earnest, resulted in the es- 
tablishment of Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond, an institution which Mr. Hope at 
first fondly dreamed might re-embody in 
these latter days the high monastic spirit 
of the early Oxford founders. Amongst 
others, Mr. Gladstone’s father warmly 
sympathized with the project, and when 
matters had so far taken shape that it 
was necessary to select a site on which 
the future college should be built, he, his 
son, and Mr. Hope, set out together on a 





As we rolled along [he writes] wedged into 
one of the post-chaises of those days, through 
various kinds of country, and especially through 
the mountains between Perth, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, it was a perpetual play—I might 
almost say roar—of fun and laughter. The 
result was the selection of the spot where the 
College now stands. I am ashamed to recol- 
lect that we were, I do not say assisted in 
reaching this conclusion, but cheered up in 
fastening on it, by a luncheon which Mr. Pol- 
ton, the proprietor, gave us of grouse newly 
killed, roasted by an apparatus for the purpose 
on the moment, and bedewed with what I think 
is called partridge-eye champagne. 


This passage, together with several 
others already quoted, is from a letter of 
Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Hope’s daughter, 
the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, which forms 
an appendix to Mr. Ornsby’s * Memoirs,” 
and he proceeds presently, in a few brief 
words, to give the sequel of the story, so 
far as Mr. Hope is concerned in it: — 


He labored much [says Mr. Gladstone] for 
the college; and had, if my memory serves, a 
great hand in framing the constitution, with 
respect to which his academic learning gave 
him a just authority. He labored for it at 
first in love and enthusiasm, afterwards in 
duty, at last perhaps in honor; but after a few 
years it necessarily vanished from his thoughts, 
and he became unable to share in facing diffi- 
culties through which it had to pass. 


The meaning of this last foreboding 
sentence the reader will of course divine. 
It refers to that great change in Mr. 
Hope’s religious opinions, which, though 
it did not fully declare itself till ten years 
later, was very soon to receive its first 
important stimulus. Such being the case, 
it is a matter of no small interest that 
circumstances brought him at this precise 
period face to face with that Church asa 
critic, which by-and-by he was to enter 
humbly as a convert, and that he has 
plainly recorded the impressions which, 
as a critic, he formed of it. 

Shortly after his return from his Scotch 
journey with the Gladstones, he began to 
suffer from the pressure of overwork. 
Some sort of holiday being absolutely 
necessary, he went abroad for a time with 
his friend Mr. Badeley, and the two, after 
some stay in Germany, finally settled 
themselves at Rome. The idea of himself 
becoming a Roman Catholic had never as 
yet entered Mr. Hope’s head. It is true 
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he regarded Romanism with none of the 
steadfast jealousy which was the attitude 
of Pusey and other High Churchmen. 
On the contrary, he approached it as a 
friend meeting a friend whom he admired 
cordially in spite of profound differences ; 
and he showed a sympathetic interest in 
the Jesuits, and in especial he sought the 
acquaintance of the father-general of the 
society. But though from his interview 
with this distinguished man, as well as 
with others of the leading minds at Rome, 
he derived a sense that there was in the 
Roman system something of that wisdom 
and coherence of purpose which so power- 
fully affected the imagination of Macau- 
lay, yet the material aspect and incidents 
of the religion he saw there produced an 
impression on him of a very different 
nature: — 


The exterior [of Roman Catholicism, he 
writes] is most repulsive to me; and the good 
opinion with which Roman Catholics had else- 
where inspired me, has been considerably low- 
ered at Rome. The mixture of secular and 
spiritual power is an evil which to a great 
degree will account for this, but still it must 
have its weight. Had I found Rome to be 
what it ought to be —to be equal to its preten- 
sions, and such as its many fine institutions 
would enable it to be—I feel certain it would 
have made a very deep impression on me, even 
in spite of its doctrine. But as it is, I am half 
angry with it for looking so very like what 
Protestants describe it to be, and at the same 
time am glad that no greater goodness has 
been put in the way to tempt me. 


To this we may add the witness of a 
friend who was in Rome at this time with 
him — Lord Blachford (then Mr. Rogers): 


Though he had a fine taste in painting, and a 
cultivated pleasure in music and architecture, 
he was not, ! think, much affected by the ex- 
ternal magnificence of the Roman Church — 
rather the contrary. But what did affect him 
was the coherent system and organization of 
Rome, the exactness of law and doctrine, the 
completeness of theory, the careful adjustment 
of details, and the steady adherence to what 
was laid down. With these it made him dis- 
satisfied to compare the loose “ rule of thumb” 
procedure, which is characteristic of every- 
thing English. 

We are grateful to Mr. Ornsby for hav- 
ing supplied us with this passage, because 
in afew and authoritative words it gives 
us the key to Mr. Hope’s subsequent 
religious history. How it does so we 
shall see almost immediately. When Mr. 
Hope returned from Rome to England, 
events were occurring in connection with 
the English Church which, though now 
almost forgotten, were at the time causing 
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the utmost interest and excitement, and 
which, to use Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
“sensibly affected in its religious aspects 
the history of this country, nay, even the 
history of western Christendom.” We 
mean the attempts made to establish the 
Bishopric of Jerusalem. Of these, and of 
their bearing on Mr. Hope’s life, we can- 
not do better than let Mr. Gladstone 
himself speak. The following is from the 
letter, which we have already quoted, to 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott: — 


Events were now (that is at about the time 
of Mr. Hope’s return from Rome), events were 
now impending, which profoundly agitated not 
only what is termed the religious world, but 
the general mind of the country. I need not 
here refer to the unwise proceedings of great 
and ardent Churchmen, which darkened the 
skies over their heads, and brought their cause 
from calm and peaceful progress to storm, and 
in some cases to shipwreck. I do not think 
that, with his solid judgment, he was a party 
to any of those proceedings, They seem to 
have gradually brought about an opinion on 
the part of the ruling authorities of the En- 
glish Church that some effort should be made 
to arrest the excesses of the party, and to con- 
front the tendencies, or supposed tendencies 
now first disclosed, towards the Church of 
Rome, by presenting to the public mind a tell- 
ing idea of Catholicity under some other form, 
. + About this time Baron Bunsen became 
the representative of Prussia at the British 
Court. I remember that your father used to 
strike me by his suspicion and apprehensions 
of particular persons ; and Bunsen, if I recol- 
lect right, was among them. That distin- 
guished person felt an intense interest in En- 
gland; he was of a pious and an enthusiastic 
mind, a mind of almost preternatural activity, 
vivacity, and rapidity, a bright imagination, 
and a wide rather than a deep range of knowl- 
edge. He was in the strongest sympathy with 
the then reigning King of Prussia, who visited 
England in the autumn of, I think, 1841. Sir 
Robert Peel, however loyal to the evtente with 
France, had a strong desire for close relations 
of friendship with Germany ; and the marriage 
of the Queen, then recent, told in the same 
sense, All these circumstances opened the 
way for the singular project of the Anglican 
Bishopric of Jerusalem, which I believe to 
have been the child of Bunsen’s fertile and 
energetic brain, and which received at this 
particular juncture a welcome due, I think, to 
special circumstances such as those which I 
have enumerated. ; 


Of the details of this project it will be 
weil if we say a few words. The idea at 
the bottom of it, apart from secular poli- 
tics, was this. The compact organization 
of the Roman and the Greek Churches 
was seen by statesmen to be of very 
great advantages to the members of those 
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Churches in the Levant and the Turkish 
empire generally; the idea accordingly 
suggested itself, that it would be a great 
advantage to the Protestants in those 
parts if they too could be united under 
some similar organization, and thus form 
acommunity which Turkey could recog- 
nize and respect. Accordingly the project 
entertained by the governments of En- 
gland and of Prussia was, in its main 
points, as follows. There was to be a 
bishop at Jerusalem, alternately nomi- 
nated by the two crowns, England paying 
half the cost of the foundation. This 
bishop was to preside over a Church com- 
posed mainly of English and German 
Protestants, but it was to include any 
others who were willing to join it. Can- 
didates for ordination were, however, to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and those 
destined for German congregations had 
to prove, besides, their signature to the 
Augsburg Confession. German subjects 
were to be allowed their own liturgy, and 
the whole body was to be under the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Curious as such a programme now 
sounds to us, a bill was actually passed in 
Parliament with a view of getting over 
certain technical difficulties that beset it; 
and what Mr. Gladstone has since called 
“this thoroughly fantastic scheme,” was 
not only welcomed at first by politicians 
like Mr. Gladstone himself, but even met 
with the countenance, for a time, of the- 
ologians like Dr. Pusey; and Mr. Hope, 
owing to Dr. Pusey’s influence, was in- 
duced to take part professionally in the 
preparation of some of the preliminaries, 
when an interview which he had with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury completely 
changed his views. That interview is 
thus described by himself in a letter to 
Sir Robert Inglis: — 


On the 18th you took me to Lambeth, where 
we had an interview with the Archbishop. In 
the course of the conversation you will doubt- 
less remember these points to have occurred, 
- . . That I strongly urged his Grace to alter 
the second clause of the Bill, so as to free 
the Church of England from being styled 
“ Protestant,” a title which I said did not be- 
long to it; that I also pointed out the great 
vagueness of the provisions in that clause as 
to the relations of the proposed bishop to 
the various denominations included under the 
word “ Protestant ;” that his Grace, in reply 
to the former objection, maintained that the 
use of the term “ Protestant ” was applicable 
to our Church ; that, with reference to the sec- 
ond, he spoke of Jerusalem as a place in which 
the holders of all kinds of Protestant opinions 
might, he hoped, exist amicably together under 





the protection of the proposed bishop. Upon 
which I asked whether his Grace meant that, 
if a sectarian congregation were to desire to 
place itself under the protection of the bishop 
at Jerusalem, this would be permitted! To 
which (as nearly as I can remember) he re- 
plied, “ Such a case is not likely to occur ; but 
if it did, I should say, Yes!” Upon which 
both you and I exclaimed almost simultane- 
ously that this was a more fitting office for a 
consul than a bishop. 


We might follow Mr. Hope’s narrative 
further; but what we have quoted will be, 
we think, sufficient. In it, especially in 
the last portion of it, is his whole religious 
history at this crisis in outline. What his 
connection with the scheme of the Jeru- 
salem bishopric brought home to him, 
was the want in the English system of 
what he had so much admired in the Ro- 
man — a coherent authority in matters of 
organization; an authority which spoke 
with no uncertain sound, which upheld 
certain doctrines, and would lend no sanc- 
tion to any others opposing them; an or- 
ganization in which the bishops were the 
guardians of one set of opinions, not con- 
sular “ Gallios,” securing a free existence 
for all. How far it is reasonable to expect 
in any Church such an absolute authority 
as Mr. Hope’s mind longed for, it is not 
our business toenquire. As we have said 
once before, we are waiving all such ques- 
tions, 

But it must not be supposed that the 
affair of the Jerusalem bishopric de- 
stroyed his faith in the Anglican position 
immediately. It gave that faith its first 
shock, it is true; but the shock was one 
whose full effects years of mental trouble 
were required to make him realize. He 
had one friend, however, who, judging 
him by the standard which they both after- 
wards adopted, was more quick-sighted 
than himself, The objections to the Jeru- 
salem bishopric, which struck Mr. Hope 
generally, struck Mr. Newman’s mind 
with a greater and more concentrated 
force ; and they presently drew forth from 
him a public protest, in which, having de- 
clared that “the authority of the Church 
of England rested only on her being a 
branch of the Catholic Church,” that “the 
recognition of heresy on her part would 
go far to destroy her claim to Catholicity,” 
and that the primate of England, in con- 
secrating a Bishop of Jerusalem, would be 
consecrating a bishop to recognize and to 
preside over heretics; he wound up as 
follows: “On these grounds, I in my 
place, being a priest of the English Church, 
and vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin’s, Ox: 
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ford, do hereby solemnly protest against 
the measures aforesaid, as removing the 
English Church from her present ground, 
and tending to her disorganization.” 

Not many months after this, Mr. New- 
man took occasion to make a public retrac- 
tation of certain arguments he had used 
against the Church of Rome; and again, 
some months later, he resigned the vicar- 
age of St. Mary’s, and retired to Little- 
more. Meanwhile, he was busy with the 
preparation of the “ Lives of the English 
Saints,” the volumes of which showed for 
the first time openly that there were many 
members of the Anglican Communion in 
sympathy with some of the most unpopu- 
lar of the Roman ideas and doctrines — 
such as monasticism, the papal suprem- 
acy, and the continuance of miraculous 
powers in the Church. 

All through this period Mr. Newman 
was in close correspondence with Mr. 
Hope, and the letters of the latter throw a 
curious light upon his history. We can 
see that he was mentally following in the 
steps of Mr. Newman, but he was fol- 
lowing him at a distance; and he seems 
always, with a voice of painful anxiety, to 
be whispering to his friend not to go too 
far. The “ Lives of the Saints,” he sug- 
gests, might be so toned down as not to 
give offence to English Churchmen at 
large; in especial, a lighter touch might 
be used with regard to any beliefs or feel- 
ings on the saints’ part, which were un- 
deniably and exclusively Roman. Mr. 
Newman replied, however, with the char- 
acteristic question, “ What! cannot the 
Church of England bear the lives of her 
saints?” Two years later, he had become 
a Catholic. 

Why, since they started from such very 
similar premisses, Mr. Hope’s Rome-ward 
development was so much slower than 
Mr. Newman’s, it is not possible to say. 
One thing, however, is certain. The 
cause was not indifference. We mention 
this, and we do so with special emphasis, 
because the superficial observer might be 
tempted to an opposite conclusion. It is 
no doubt true, and it was observed by Mr. 
Hope’s friends, that after the affair of the 
Jerusalem bishopric, his zeal for the An- 
glican Church, and his high hopes for its 
future, began to decline. He became re- 
served in speaking of such subjects ; when 
a friend asked him something about his 
projected reforms for Merton, he replied 
that he had ceased to pretend to know 
what was good or what was bad for a col- 
lege ; and he gave presently a proof more 


important still of the changed way in 





which he was coming to regard his own 
position. At the same time he began to 
apply himself, with an ardor unknown 
before, to his business as a Parliamentary 
barrister, and it was precisely with the 
beginnings of his religious doubts, that 
we must date the beginning of his solid 
success professionally. 

From these facts it would be easy to 
draw two inferences, either that doubt as 
to the Anglican position had made him 
indifferent to religion, or that the growing 
excitement of a brilliant and lucrative 
career had made him forget his doubts. 
Both are equally false. His increased 
application to business was so far from 
making him forget his doubts, that it was 
largely stimulated by a desire to seek 
relief from the anxiety which these doubts 
caused him—an anxiety so deep and so 
constant that, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
it seemed “to have weighed heavily on 
even his bodily health.” Further — and 
in these days of so much complete scep- 
ticism, it is well to note the fact —this 
anxiety as to his own religious position 
never for a moment made his devotion 
lukewarm. His correspondence with Mr. 
Newman was as close as ever; he was 
one of the first to know the event of 
Mr. Newman’s conversion ; he was a con- 
stant communicant; and a careful and 
sympathetic observer has remarked how 
striking, when in church, was his simple 
but intense earnestness. Meanwhile, 
many of his friends, besides Mr. New- 
man, had gone over to the Roman Church; 
and the project of following them was 
daily presenting itself to his mind; but 
still he confessed he was wholly unable to 
decide whether that was the right course, 
or “a return to Anglicanism.” 

This last phrase is very significant. It 
occurs in a letter of his, dated in 1846; 
and it shows how far he had moved dur- 
ing the last few years. We have already 
alluded to some other proof he gave of the 
same. fact. We must now explain our 
meaning. He had, as we have seen, 
during the days of his enthusiastic Angli- 
canism, come to conceive of himself asa 
semi-monastic character — vowed in some 
special way to the service of the English 
Church, bound to some rule of life stricter 
than that of an ordinary layman, and in 
particular to a state of celibacy. But now 
a change became apparent. His doubts 
of Anglicanism had been preying upon 
him for five years, and at the end of that 
period he surprised some of his friends, 
scandalized several, and delighted others, 
by the announcement of his engagement 
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to Charlotte Harriet Lockhart, daughter 
of John Gibson Lockhart, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott. Writing 
to his sister, Lady Henry Kerr, he said 
that he had been long contemplating such 
a step as this; but that until he met Miss 
Lockhart, he had many doubts whether 
he should ever find a wife that would suit 
him. His young bride did more than dis- 
pel all these; and his brief married life 
with her, though marked with many sor- 
rows, and ending early, brought to him a 
sunshine and happiness which he_ had 
never known before. Nor was he fortu- 
nate merely in these strictly personal 
relations. Much else combined to mark 
him as a fortunate man. He was now in 
the very prime of life; he was thirty-five 
years old; he was already making a mag- 
nificent income; there was every prospect 
of its continuing year by year; and he 
was fast rising to be the most prominent, 
respected, and admired member of his 
own branch of the profession. 

Even now, however, he was not really 
at ease. The comfort found in marriage 


had done nothing to allay the religious 
anxiety that was still the canker of his 
peace; and, studiously reserved as he 
now became upon the subject, it was 
widely conjectured what direction his 
thoughts were taking. 


Mr. Gladstone in 
particular seems to have divined this ; and 
there are certain letters of his which, if 
we read between the lines, are nothing 
but continued attempts to arrest his 
friend’s course. But Mr. Gladstone was 
not alone in his discernment. Mr. Hope’s 
presumed tendencies were matter of such 
notoriety that, when the final arrange- 
ments with regard to the college at Glen- 
almond were approaching, his name was 
left out of the Council by the Edinburgh 
Committee, and one of his closest ties to 
the communion he was so soon to leave 
was cut for him by others before he had 
himself left it. In his case, as in so many 
others, the lookers-on saw most of the 
game; for when on the eve of his mar- 
riage Mr. Lockhart, whose aversion to 
Rome was strong, questioned his future 
son-in-law as to his real opinion of that 
communion, he was solemnly assured by 
Mr. Hope that he had no intention of 
quitting the Church of England; and it 
was not till the excitement about “ papal 
aggression,” which arose in England in 
1850, coupled with the judgment given the 
same year in the Gorham case, that all 
the thoughts and arguments that had been 
for nine years accumulating in Mr. Hope’s 
mind suddenly assumed their final and 
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compelling force, and made him see them, 
to use his own simile, “as though a veil 
had fallen from his eyes.” 

With regard to his conversion, which 
took place some three years after his 
marriage, Mr. Ornsby has preserved some 
very interesting letters, in especial one 
which Mr. Hope wrote to Mr. Gladstone, 
and to which Mr. Gladstone has touch- 
ingly alluded as “ the epitaph of our friend- 
ship;”? and one which he received from 
his father-in-law, Mr. Lo@khart, full of re- 
gret, yet without one word of reproach in 
it. Regret, indeed, is a word too mild to 
express Mr. Lockhart’s feelings. His 
son-in-law’s conduct, says Mr. Ornsby, 
caused him a “deep sense of humilia- 
tion.” Such being the case, it is a singu- 
lar tribute to Mr. Hope’s character that 
Mr. Lockhart wrote to him thus: — 


I am not so presumptuous as to say a word 
more on that step as respects yourself, who 
have not certainly assumed so heavy a respon- 
sibility without much study and reflection, 
As concerns others, I am thoroughly aware 
that they may count upon any mitigation which 
the purest intention and the most generous 
and tender feelings on your part can bring. 
And I trust that this, the only part of your 
conduct that has given me pain, need not, now 
or ever, disturb the.confidence in which it has 
of late been a principal consolation to me to 
live with my son-in-law. 


Nor do these sentiments seem to have 
undergone the smallest alteration, when 
his daughter shortly afterwards followed 
in the footsteps of her husband, though it 
caused him the most acute pain, and dark- 
ened the remaining years of his life. 

Mr. Hope at the time of his marriage 
found Abbotsford, the home of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, in possession of his brother-in- 
law, Walter Lockhart Scott; and since 
the young man had no inclination to live 
there, Mr. Hope shortly afterwards rented 
it from him. A few years later, on Lock- 
hart Scott’s death, it passed, in right of 
his wife, into his own possession, and he 
assumed the name of Scott in addition to 
his own. From that time forward it be- 
came his principal residence; and when- 
ever he was released from his increasing 
labors in London, he spent there the 
larger part of his time. 

And now, though many of his early 
dreams had been shattered, one, which 
had seemed the least likely of all, was 
actually fulfilled. Ina letter written dur- 
ing his undergraduate days, when he was 
first seriously contemplating taking or- 
ders, he expressed his conviction that the 
two positions in which a man could be 
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most useful were that of the clergyman 
and that of the country gentleman; and 
“therefore,” he added, ‘as the hall is be- 
yond my reach,” the best thing would be 
to attempt “the rectory.” Subsequent 
events proved a curious comment on these 
words. The hall was his; and the rectory 
was forever an impossibility. But, in one 
respect at least, the views of his youth 
were verified by him. His own life asa 
country gentleman showed that he had 
no. exaggerated the power for good which 
that position can giveaman. Admirable, 
however, as was his life at Abbotsford, 
and wide-spread as were the effects there 
of his constant and solicitous kindness, if 
we would see him as a landlord in his 
most remarkable light, we must turn to 
another locality. In 1854 Mrs. Hope- 
Scott lost her father, who died at Abbots- 
ford. Far from strong as she was, the 
event preyed upon her spirits, and some 
change of scene for her began to be emi- 
nently desirable. At about this juncture 
it came to Mr. Hope-Scott’s knowledge 
that a certain estate was for sale in the 
western Highlands; and partly with the 
view of providing his wife with a change 
of scene, partly owing to a fact connected 
with the estate itself, he became the pur- 
chaser. A more beautiful and attractive 
place it would be hard to find in Scotland. 
Even now, so far as communication goes, 
the district in which it lies is one of the 
remotest in Britain. Oban, the nearest 
railway station, is fifty miles distant; and 
the village of Salen on Loch Sunart, 
which is, as it were, its port, ic even now 
approached by a steamboat only three 
times aweek. We know no part of the 
Highlands where the scenery is so wild 
and beautiful, and which so deeply im- 
presses and dwelis so long in the imag- 
ination. Its endless alternation of wood, 
of mountains, and of moorland, its con- 
Stant surprises of wide and tortuous wa- 
ter, of rocky rivers, of sleeping fresh- 
water lochs, and of creeks carrying far 
inland the salt and the sound of the sea, 
allthis makes most even of Scotch scen- 
ery seem monotonous by comparison. 
But even more attractive than the scenery 
are the traditions and the character of the 
people. Opposite the house which Mr. 
Hope-Scott built on the property, stands 
the ruined castle of the last Clanranald of 
the Isles; at the head of Loch Shiel, by 
which the property was bordered, a tower 
marks the spot where Charles Edward 
unfurled his banner; and a few miles 
away, amongst the woods of Kinloch 
Moidart, an old house is approached by 
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an avenue under which the young Pre- 
tender walked maturing his plans of bat- 
tle. In this district, if anywhere, there 
still lingered something of the traditional 
Highland spirit. The whole population 
was Catholic, having never known the 
Reformation ; and the priest, whose name 
was a household word in every cottage, 
was connected not remotely with men 
who fell at Culloden. 

It was this fact of the population being 
Catholic that finally decided Mr. Hope- 
Scott on making the purchase; and he 
was thus already in sympathy with his 
tenantry before he came to know them. 
On arriving amongst them, however, he 
found them wretchedly poor and neg- 
lected. In many parts there was a total 
absence of roads; the crofts were small; 
agriculture was but little understood; a 
bare subsistence was often very difficult 
to procure; the cottages were nothing 
but miserable turf cabins; and even the 
building that did duty for a church was 
roofed with dilapidated thatch. Mr. 
Hope-Scott, with the happiest mixture of 
judgment and energy, at once set himself 
to the work of improvement. He began 
by constructing a system of roads, which 
brought to numbers of the tenantry an 
immediate increase of wages. He then 
gave his attention to their own condition ; 
endeavoring by every means to raise their 
standard of comfort, and doing all he 
could to help them to realize it practically. 
It was impossible at once to build new 
houses for every one; though this even 
he seems at first to have contemplated ; 
but to all who were willing to build for 
themselves, he offered not only the mate- 
rials free of charge, but some 1o/. or 12/. 
to assist in paying the masons. Thus 
much he did for all; for the poorest ten- 
ants he did still more. He lent them 
money to increase their stock of cattle, or 
to tide over losses caused by illness or ac- 
cident ; and though, to encourage amongst 
them a spirit of independence, he invaria- 
bly dent the money, and never professed to 
give it, yet when at the end of a success-, 
ful season the borrowers came to repay it 
to him, it was his invariable custom also, 
either to return it to those who brought it, 
or to desire that it should be passed on to 
some other poor person in difficulties, 
This system of active and thoughtful be- 
nevolence continued till towards the close 
of his life, when, not without deep regret, 
he saw reasons for parting with the prop- 
erty. The regret, however, was modified 
by one circumstance. The purchaser was 
his friend and connection, the late Lord 
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Howard of Glossop, who not only shared 
in his judgment and benevolence, but so 
emulated him in the exercise of them, 
that shortly before his lamented death 
last year, he had the satisfaction to hear 
that, in the opinion of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission, this estate, on which there had 
been such wretchedness, was one of the 
best managed in the Highlands. 

As is the case with so many other men, 
the main incidents of Mr. Hope-Scott’s 
career, though not its main usefulness, are 
to be found in the period prior to his hav- 
ing, as is said, settled in life. By the 
time, or shortly ‘after the time, of his mar- 
riage with Miss Lockhart, he had chosen 
his | part both in religion and in the world ; 
and in acertain sense his course thence- 
forward was a straight one. Still even 
here there are incidents left to chronicle, 
which either show his matured character, 
or else helped to mature it. His sunniest 
years were those which he first spent at 
Abbotsford, in spite of the shadows 
thrown over them by the death of Mr. 
Lockhart, and the fact of his first child 
being still-born. The success of his ca- 
reer as a barrister in London, the perfect 
sympathy and deep attachment of his 
wife, and the birth by-and by of a daugh- 
ter, all combined to make those years a 
Unfortunately, 


period of true happiness. 
however, it was not to continue long; and 
the end was really begun at the very mo- 


ment when it seemed completest. One of 
the dearest wishes of Mr. and Mrs. Hope- 
Scott had been for a son, who should bear 
the name and perpetuate the line of Sir 
Walter Scott. In-1857 such a son was 
born; and the year atterwards a second 
daughter. Neither of the children, how- 
ever, had proved strong; Mrs. Hope- 
Scott had never really recovered from the 
effects of the first confinement ; and three 
months had hardly elapsed after the last 
before the mother and both infants were 
gone, and Mr. Hope-Scott was at Abbots- 
ford a widower, alone with his eldest 
daughter, then a fragile little girl of six, 
but in whom and her children the line of 
the great Sir Walter is now happily con- 
tinued. 

This sudden desolation that fell on him, 
for a time completely stunned him. He 
gave up all his business as a barrister, 
and sought seclusion and sympathy, partly 
with the Duke of Norfolk at Arundel, 
partly with his brother-in-law and his sis- 
ter, Lord and Lady Henry Kerr, who were 
then living at Tours. Gradually, how- 
ever, by a persistent moral effort, he re- 
covered his self-possession and tranquil- 
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lity. We have already spoken of him as 
a poet, and have quoted some of his early 
verses. The same mode of expression 
which he was driven to by the doubts of 
his youth, he again had recourse to, to 
chronicle the sorrows of his manhood: 
and the following lines in memory of his 
two children form the best record we can 
have of his dejection and of how he con- 
quered it: — 


My babes, why were you born, 
Since in life’s early morn 
Death overtook you, and before 
I could half love you, you were mine no more? 


Walter, my own bright boy, 

Hailed as the hope and joy 
Of those who told thy grandsire’s fame, 
And looking, loved thee, even for thy name, 


And thou, my Margaret dear, 
Come as if sent to cheer 

A widowed heart, ye both have fled, 

And, life scarce tasted, lie amongst the dead, 
Then oh, why were you born? 
Was it to make forlorn 

A father who had happier been 

If your sweet infant smiles he ne’er had seen ? 
Yes, you were born to die; 
Then shall I grudging sigh 

Because to you are sooner given 

The crown, the palm, the angel-joy of Heaven? 


Rather, O Lord, bestow 
On me the grace to bow 
Childlike to Thee, and since above 
Thou — my treasures, there to keep my 
ove, 


Fortified by the spirit which these 
verses breathe, a year after his bereave- 
ment Mr. Hope-Scott returned to his 
work, and he was soon again in the full 
swing of business —a figure at the bar as 
brilliant and commanding as ever. Three 
years later he married a second time. 
The bride was Lady Victoria Fitzalan 
Howard, eldest daughter of the late, and 
sister of the present Duke of Norfolk. 
By her he had several children, and un- 
der her influence his former spirits revived 
again; but with regard to this union, which 
concerns so many persons still living, it is 
beyond our province to speak except in 
the slightest way. Mr. Ornsby on this 
point has shown extreme taste and deli- 
cacy; and we feel ourselves bound to an 
even greater reticence. 

Shortly after his second marriage, the 
health of his eldest daughter, never strong, 
began to give great anxiety : and it being 
thought necessary that she should spend 
every winter in the south, Mr. Hope-Scott 
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bought an estate at Hyéres, where as reg- 
ularly as possible, during the next seven 
years, he resided with his family, while 
the cold season lasted in England. Many 
men, when living out of their own country, 
think they have left their duties to their 
poorer neighbors behind them. Mr. 
Hope-Scott was not one of these. He 
was no less active on his French estate 
than he was in the Highlands or at 
Abbotsford; he took the most practical 
interest in the details of his Provencal 
farm — in the culture of the olive, the fig, 
the vine, and the almond, in the manufac- 
ture of oil and wine, and in the rearing of 
rabbits and poultry. His singular facility 
as a linguist here stood him in good stead ; 
and in addition to winning the hearts of 
the peasantry by his kindness, he aston- 
ished them also by the ease and the cor- 
rectness with which he spoke to them, in 
their vernacular, each on his own industry. 

These winter retreats to Hyéres were 
not only successful as regards his daugh- 
ter’s health, but were of great service to 
Hope-Scott himself, and comparatively 
short as his life was, it can hardly be 
doubted that they did much towards pro- 
longing it. Ever since he began his career 
at the bar in earnest, his great temptation 
had been to overwork himself. His early 
indolence, which he had so bravely con- 
quered, had been succeeded by a passion 
for labor, which urged him to the other 
extreme, and with which he did not find 
himself so able or willing to combat. His 
friends, amongst them Cardinal Manning, 
often and earnestly warned him of the 
danger of such excessive application ; and 
they represented to him exercise and 
relaxation as a duty; but in vain. On 
reaching home when his day’s pleading 
was over, he would often drop into a 
chair, as though almost dead with weari- 
ness, and fall then and there into the most 
profound sleep. Sometimes at dinner, in 
the midst of uttering a sentence, his voice 
would fail him, and his eyes close sud- 
denly ; sometimes he was carried to bed, 
almost torpid with exhaustion. Such be- 
ing the case, had it not been for his 
periods of enforced quiet, his health would 
almost certainly have broken down sooner 
even than it actually did. This was early 
enough. The loss between 1868 and 
1870 of two dear and very early friends, 
hastened an illness that was in progress 
from other causes. By the beginning of 
the latter year, Mr. Hope-Scott could no 
longer conceal from himself the fact that 
his condition was becoming critical; and 
he at last learnt from his physicians that 
he had functional disease of the heart; 
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though he was told at the same time that 
any sudden ending to it was very far from 
probable. He now began seriously to 
think of retiring, and actually did give up 
a certain number of causes; but the diffi- 
culty he felt in proceeding with this step 
throws a strong light on his character in 
his mature manhood. “I own,” he said 
to a friend, “I dread giving up. It is 
almost like the excitement of racing, and 
the reaction would be so strong, and life 
so flat, when such an interest is lost, and 
the stimulus is over.” 

Events, however, soon forced on him 
the decision which he was himself so un- 
willing to arrive at. Just at this crisis in 
his life a son, the blessing he had so long 
wished for, was given to him; but Lady 
Victoria, whose health had for years been 
feeble, never recovered from her confine- 
ment, and in a few days she died. Mr. 
Hope-Scott, who was of a sanguine nature 
that could never realize danger till the 
calamity had actually fallen on him, re- 
ceived a shock on this occasion from 
which he never rallied. The morning 
after his wife’s funeral he told a friend 
that “his disease had madea stride.” On 
that very night he sent for his confiden- 
tial clerk, he altered his will, he destroyed 
quantities of his papers, and set his house 
in order, as though he were a dying man. . 

He now definitely retired from business, 
and said good-bye to an active life for- 
ever. Most of his time thenceforward, 
which was not indeed long, he spent at 
Abbotsford, and found occupation for a 
year or so in preparing for the press an 
edition of Lockhart’s abridgment of his 
own life of Scott. Connected with this 
there is one interesting incident. We 
have seen how strong, in earlier life, had 
been Mr. Hope’s friendship for Mr. Glad- 
stone. We have seen how Mr. Hope’s 
letter to him, in which he announced his 
conversion to Catholicism, had been felt 
by Mr. Gladstone to be the “ epitaph ” of 
that friendship; and though some years 
back, when he was in the height of his 
fame and vigor, Mr. Gladstone had made 
affectionate overtures to him to become 
his fellow-worker in politics, the only 
result had been that Mr. Hope-Scott had 
regretfully declared his inability to be the 
political partner of one, who was choos- 
ing associates with aims different from 
his own, who would not look beyond the 
demands of the moment, and who was de- 
liberately closing his eyes to the “ paulo- 
post-futurum.” But now, preparing this 
life of Scott, it was to Mr. Gladstone that 
his thoughts reverted; and to the friend 
whom he had so loved in his youth, and 
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from whom he had so separated in his 
middle age, he dedicated what was prac- 
tically the last work of his life. 

During the whole time he was engaged 
upon it, his health had been steadily fail- 
ing. In the spring that followed its com- 
pletion, it became necessary to take him 
to Bournemouth, where for a short while 
he rallied. In the July following he came 
to Abbotsford, where he had the great 
pleasure of a fortnight’s visit from Dr. 
Newman; and during that happy period 
of intercourse between the two friends, 
there was little to suggest how near was 
their final separation. Dr. Newman, how- 
ever, had hardly left for a day, when Mr. 
Hope-Scott began once more todroop. In 
October the heart-affection became so 
much worse, that he seemed for a time to 
be in immediate danger; and though still 
very weak, he was, as soon as possible, 
removed with the utmost care, and by easy 
stages, to London. 

There he lingered for some months 
longer, sometimes apparently on the point 
of death, sometimes well enough to sit in 
the library with his little children, and to 
see his more intimate friends; and it is 
recorded of him that through all this try- 
ing time, pain never for a moment made 
him irritable, nor did the solemn pros- 
pect before him for a moment cloud his 
cheerfulness. This state of things lasted 
till the end of April, 1873. On the 28th 
of that month there was a sudden change 
for the worse. Sir William Jenner, Sir 
William Gull, and Mr. Sims, held a con- 
sultation and gave but little hope. The fol- 
lowing morning he received the last sa- 
craments; and that evening at seven he 
died. 

Mr. Ornsby, writing as a Roman Cath- 
olic and for Roman Catholics, naturaily 
dwells much on the intensity of Mr. Hope- 
Scott’s faith and of his absolute reliance on 
the Church in whose arms he had found 
aretuge. On this fact, so far as it is con- 
nected with Roman Catholicism, it is ob- 
viously not our part todwell. But setting 
aside all theological differences by which 
men of one religion are separated from 
men of another, we cannot better conclude 
this necessarily imperfect notice, than by 
recording how, after death, his whole feat- 
ures underwent a curious transformation ; 
how it seemed as though all the beauty of 
his early youth had returned to them; 
and how on the worn man’s face, as the 
lid of the coffin darkened it, was the same 
expression that had been noticed so long 
ago on the young child’s, kneeling in Sand- 
hurst Chapel. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A MYSTERIOUS DWELLING. 

THIRTY years have rolled away since I 
established myself as a notary in the old 
maritime and commercial city of : 
where my maternal grandfather, and great- 
grandfather—influential merchants — had 
dwelt for the previous fifty years. The 
house I had selected for a residence was 
situated between two others, totally unlike 
each other. On one side stood a pictur- 
esque, cheery habitation, resounding with 
children’s merry voices; on the other, a 
massive and gloomy dwelling, whose nar- 
row, hermetically sealed windows dis- 
played a goodly array of spiders’ webs, 
The paint on its walls and on its entrance 
door had long since disappeared. The 
bronze handle and the lion’s-head knocker 
were covered with verdigris. Although 
situated in the centre of a bustling thor- 
oughfare, this house remained silent as 
death. All through the day the stillness 
was unbroken, no signs of life were visible 
within; but at night, when all else was at 
rest, rumor said that something moved 
about its rooms. 

At the back of the house a long building 
jutted out into the garden. The upper 
portion of this wing—the only part I 
could see, in consequence of an unusually 
high wall which divided the two properties 
— was pierced by a row of large windows. 
I made up my mind that this had once 
been a ballroom, for when the sun shone 
full upon the dusky windows, silken dra- 
peries, faded and threadbare, were dis- 
tinctly visible. 

It was commonly supposed that this 
mysterious dwelling was inhabited by a 
very old woman named Jansen, the widow 
of a wealthy merchant who had been dead 
many years. People believed in the ex- 
istence of Madame Jansen, although no 
one had ever seen her. More than once 
in the early morning, before the work-day 
life had begun in the busy city, an old 
woman, who sold edibles at the street 
corner, had been seen to knock at the 
door of the deserted house. On these 
occasions the door opened on the chain, a 
wrinkled hand and arm protruded into the 
old woman’s basket to take what was 
needed, and then the arm was withdrawn, 
the door closed softly, and all was silent 
as before. 

These rumors served to heighten the 
mystery immensely. My vocation as no- 
tary often took me among people who 
professed to know a great deal about 
Sievart Jansen and his widow; and these 
stoutly maintained that Madame Jansen 
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was dead, that she had only survived her 
husband a few months, and that she lay 
buried at his side. I once had occasion 
to search the archives ofthe Tribunal. In 
my search I stumbled across Madame 
Jansen’s will, duly signed and sealed ac- 
cording to the legal formula. I saw at a 
glance by this document that my suspi- 
cions had been correct, and that Madame 
Jansen was not only still living, but had 
dealings with the outer world. It was 
only by idle gossip that she had been 
buried all these years. 

According to custom, my wife and I 
called on a Monsieur and Madame V6r- 
bist, who lived on our right. Our conver- 
sation seemed naturally to turn in the 
direction of the occupant of the house on 
my left; and after saying that I considered 
it unsociable to avoid an uninviting-look- 
ing dwelling, both my wife and myself 
said that we intended to pay our respects 
in that direction also. At these words my 
friends laughed in our faces. 

“You will never get in there,” said 
Monsieur Vérbist, “for years, I believe, 
no one has crossed the threshold. The 
old lady keeps house all by herself, no one 
knows how; and even if you contrived to 
force an entrance, your politeness would 
be ill requited.” 

“ But,” I observed, “I am informed, on 
unimpeachable authority, that she gives a 
quarter of her fortune to the town, and 
the remainder to a local charity. Such 
generosity raises her high in my esteem ; 
she cannot be wholly unapproachable.” 

My neighbor shook his head dubiously. 

“ That may be true,” said he, at length, 
“for she had her hands tied by her hus- 
band’s will. But, after all, what is this 
charity? The object of her generosity is 
an institution which pauperizes and makes 
worthless those who might otherwise be- 
come useful citizens. This richly endowed 
charity is for old soldiers and sailors, and 
the institution is so shamefully managed, 
that it benefits only the most idle and dis- 
solute. Its foundation is due to a brother 
and sister who were both wealthy. The 
brother was a retired major, and I never 
heard much good of him; the sister was 
the widow of a sea-captain. They had no 
children, and spent the last few years of 
their lives in a large house situated on an 
eminence beyond the North Gate. You 
may still see, in front of that house, 
groups of these pensioners, carousing with 
shameless impudence on the proceeds of 
a charity to which they have no just claim ; 
and if you care to watch them, you will 
see them drink, and will hear them swear 
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at harmless folk, in a manner which dis- 
gusts all respectable people. It is to such 
a crew that the bulk of your neighbor’s 
fortune is devoted.” 

I felt indignant at this waste of precious 
bounty, and only hoped that the descrip- 
tion was overdrawn. At the same time 
the mysterious benefactress became more 
and more interesting to me, and I re- 
solved to make her acquaintance. 

“ The old lady must be a character in- 
deed! I think we will risk a visit,” said 
I laughing. 

“We wish you every success,” said 
Monsieur and Madame VéoOrbist, and so 
we parted, 


Wewere not admitted. In response to 
our knock the house door opened just far 
enough to insert a hand, but there it 
stopped, held fast by the chain on the in- 
side. I tapped again, and heard the 
echoes die away in the long passages. 
Just as I was on the point of knocking for 
the third time, my wife checked me. 

“Don’t you see that everybody is 
laughing at us?” 

And, in truth, so it was. The passers- 
by seemingly enjoyed our discomfiture, 
and had many pleasant things to say to 
eachother at our expense. 


The summer was drawing to a close. 
Autumn had begun to whisper of the 


dread things in store for us. One day 
my wife and I went down into the garden 
to collect ‘he apples which lay scattered 
about the grass. Aftera time I set a lad- 
der against a fruit-laden tree, which I pro- 
ceeded to mount, while my wife steadied 
with her foot and hand the somewhat 
rickety contrivance. The tree stood close 
beside the high wall which separated our 
garden from the Jansen property. Just 
as I was ascending, I heard a noise as of 
a stone thrown against the wall, at the 
same moment our tortoise-shell cat came 
floundering helplessly down, and crouched 
tremblingly at our feet. I was so much 
surprised at signs of life issuing froma 
garden where hitherto silence had only 
been broken by the faint rustling of leaves, 
that I resolved to mount my ladder high 
enough to look over the wall. 

Never before had I seen such a crop of 
tangled briars and weeds! Nota vestige 
of either flowers or vegetables, not a trace 
of a path anywhere! Huge stones lay 
scattered about just where they had 
fallen, and the sombre foliage of the 
deadly nightshade predominated over all. 

Above this wilderness a few fruit-trees 
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reared their heads, and I saw under one 
of them the crouching figure of a diminu- 
tive woman bent almost double. She 
was dressed in an old-fashioned black silk 
gown, worn and faded, while on her head 
she wore a Leghorn hat, from which a 
white ostrich feather trailed dismally. 
The tangled weeds rose higher than her 
knees, and I had some misgivings lest 
she would disappear altogether before I 
had time to catch a glimpse of her fea- 
tures. Suddenly she raised herself, and 
seized a basket fastened toa stick, which 
she had probably dropped in order to 
stone my Cat. 

Although the old woman seemed to 
move with difficulty, she vigorously shook 
the branches of the tree, and managed to 
collect some fine pears, which she dropped 
one by one, and, with great solemnity, into 
her basket. I watched her attentively, 
while my wife, with the characteristic im- 
patience of her sex, tried to make me 
descend, by shaking the ladder in a pro- 
voking manner. I contrived to remain 
firm, however, by grasping a strong branch 
with both hands. At this moment the old 
lady, who had turned round to gather 
some fruit which had previously escaped 
her notice, caught sight of me. She was 
visibly startled, and remained motionless. 
From under her large hat shone two black 
eyes, which lit up every other feature in 
her wizened face; as they were fixed 
upon me, I felt a momentary sensation of 
shame. While she scrutinized me I also 
studied her, and discerned traces of past 
beauty, marred by a profusion of false 
curls. I raised my hat by way of salute, 
—I1 was embarrassed, and hardly knew 
what else to do. To my surprise the 
wizened old lady returned my bow, and 
curtsied low after the manner of our great- 
grandmothers, At this moment my wife 
again shook the ladder, and to such pur- 
pose that I was forced to descend. 

“TI have paid our visit to Madame Sie- 
vart Jansen,” said I. 

On the following morning an old wom- 
an, the same that sold the edibles at the 
street corner, brought us, with Madame 
Jansen’s compliments, a basket of fruit, 
hoping that 1 would accept them as a 
sample of her jargonel pears, which had 
always been considered excellent. 

We were very much surprised. The 
fruit was delicious. Shortly afterwards I 
told my right-hand neighbor of the inci- 
dent. 

“Tt is a sure sign that her end is near,” 
said he solemnly, “unless, indeed, you 
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glanced comically at me from head to 
foot. 


One morning I started on a pilgrimage 
which my conscience told me ought to 
have been made long ago. As I trudged 
along alone my thoughts reverted to my 
childhood, until I almost forgot the pres- 
ent in the past. My memory carried me 
back to my father’s house, wherein a few 
steps led from the corridor to an isolated 
chamber which had been built out into 
the garden. Even at this great distance 
of time I never see that room in my 
dreams otherwise than bathed in sun- 
shine, and bright in the radiance of flow- 
ers. Its occupant was a fine and gentle 
old man, my mother’s father, who, after a 
stormy and adventurous life, had come 
here to end his days in peace. How 
often had he told me stories of his native 
town which he had not seen since his 
boyhood! His descriptions were so mi- 
nute that I was soon familiar with the 
arrangement of the house, its staircases 
and passages ; and one day, to please him, 
I made a plan of it. 

“Ifever you are in these parts,” said 
he, placing his hand on my head, “ do not 
fail to visit that house.” 

Then he suddenly rose, and opened a 
cabinet where he kept his treasures. 

“* Look!” he said, holding up a minia- 
ture mounted in silver, “that was my 
playmate; she lived,next door to us. 
From the gable of her house hung a dried 
shark’s skin. Her father was a sea-cap- 
tain.” As I gazed at the miniature my 
face lit up with genuine admiration. I 
saw before me the semblance of a young 
girl of rare beauty, and was struck by its 
simple charm, and the sweet expression 
which beamed from those wondrous eyes. 

* Does it please you?” asked my grand- 
father. “Here she is painted in her 
bridal attire. Ah! you should have seen 
her —that little brown head! — when she 
was at your age!” 

And he told me many things about his 
pretty playmate which interested me ex- 
ceedingly. 

“Her father was often absent on his 
voyages. When he came from across the 
seas he would bring her quantities of toys, 
ornaments, bright scarves, and other 
things. He was very good to her. She 
had quite a formidable collection of 
strange gold and silver pieces, of which 
she was very proud. In the garden we 
passed the long summer days, on the 
steps of a quaint summer-house which her 


possess a mysterious charm,” and he | father had constructed for her out of an 
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old boat; we built castles in the air, and 
here she would spread out her rich collec- 
tion of coins for me to see and admire. 
Ab! my poor little brown mouse! That 
was the name her father gave her. And 
yet,” continued the old man, following the 
train of his thoughts, “when she was 
clothed in her Greek robe, with colored 
feathers in her hair, she looked more like 
a bird of paradise than a mouse, and one 
almost expected to see her fly away. I 
remember that there was a figure of For- 
tune over the door of that summer-house, 
it was the figure-head of a ship; behind 
that figure was her favorite place. She 
would climb up somehow, and spend 
hours there with a Chinese parasol over 
her head.” 

While I thought over these things I 
began to realize my supineness in having 
passed so many months in my grandfa- 
ther’s native town without attempting to 
find the scenes of his boyhood. I searched 
various quarters of the town in vain, and 
was about to retrace my steps, when sud- 
denly I saw through an open doorway, at 
the far end of a courtyard, a shark’s skin 
suspended in air. 

The house seemed to have passed just 
as it was from the hands of its former 
proprietor to its present one. On its roof 
veered a weathercock in the form of a 


ship, which suggested the vocation of its 
quondam owner, and I knew that the 
house of my grandfather should have 


been beside it. Alas! there was no house 
there now, nothing but disorder, caused 
by the débris of walls, and the gaping 
ruins of cellarsand basements, My heart 
sank at the thought that, after all, I had 
arrived too late. My eyes wandered aim- 
lessly over this desolate place, where once 
a little world had existed for my forefa- 
thers. Ienteredthe courtyard. Before me 
stood the well where my grandfather had 
told me he had been let down in one of 
the buckets. I then climbed to the top 
of a heap of rubbish, from whence I could 
see into the neighboring garden. In the 
centre was a little summer-house — the 
same of which I had so often heard — and 
the wooden figure of Fortune was still 
standing, her cheeks red as poppies, and 
a string of blue beads twisted around her 
yellow hair. The tangled wealth of ivy, 
which covered the walls of that summer- 
house, must have been there in those hal- 
cyon days when the little madcap mounted 
by its tendrils to the Fortune’s back, and 
silently watched her companion searching 
the garden for her in vain! 

As I gazed at this relic of the past, I 
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remembered the words with which my 
grandfather ended his story. 

“Even then she was pitiless,” he mur- 
mured with a sigh, “even shen without 

ity. 

When, in due course, the precious min- 
iature came once more into my hands, my 
father told me that this fair girl had not 
only been my grandfather’s playmate as 
a child, but the engrossing love of his 
manhood. In after years, when he had 
established himself as a merchant at Ant- 
werp, they met once more. Alas! they 
quarrelled. With hopes shattered, and 
pride humbled, my grandfather accepted 
a situation in an American firm, and did 
not return to Europe until he was middle- 
aged. More than this my father could not 
tell me. 

Slowly I turned homewards, my fancy 
picturing a bright face adorned by long 
brown curls, and methought I saw the 
child seated at the back of that figure of 
Fortune playing with her golden coins. 
As I walked along, the scene changed, 
and I saw her in the full glow of beauty, 
clothed as a bride, driving my poor grand- 
father to seek his fortune in the wide 
world, 


Winter had come. The cold north 
wind swept howling over the ice-bound 
earth. I had just heaped an armful of 
wood on the fire when my friend the bur- 
gomaster was announced. He told me 


that our neighbor, Madame Jansen, had 


just been found, more dead than alive, 
upon the staircase of her house. _ 

“ The old miser only warms herself with 
the green sticks from her orchard,” said 
the burgomaster; “and at night, when 
honest folk are asleep, she crawls down to 
her cellar to count her gold.” 

“ So they say,” I murmured. 

“ Certainly, it must be so,” he contin- 
ued, “for there she was, crouching down 
in acorner of the stairs, grasping a dark 
lanthorn in her bony hand. The worst of 
it is, that she is come to life again; but, 
according to the commissaire de police, 
her reason is quite gone.” 

“ Well, my dear sir, and what can either 
you or I do in the matter?” 

“Don’t you see that in her present 
state she might do herself some mischief? 
I shall have to nominate a guardian over 
her and the money which she has been 
hoarding. You are just the man for that; 
I shall appoint you.” 

I did not like the duty. “She has no 
money. All her legacies have been ar- 
ranged under the will of her late husband.” 
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“ That is the question,” interrupted the 
burgomaster; “that point is not very 
clear. She may yet make some absurd 
will. She must be taken care of. Will 
you undertake to do the best for her?” 

There was no escape, and I was obliged 
to promise the burgomaster that I would 
call that very day on the strange old 
woman. 

As my friend was leaving, I inquired 
from him what sort of man Sievart Jan- 
sen was. 

“* Not good for much,” he replied. “He 
was a don viveur, and for that matter, so 
was she. I was quite young when he 
died, but I remember a good deal of rev- 
elry proceeding from that house, a great 
deal of drinking and singing. She was 
very much admired by the young men in 
society, and being rich, she could afford 
to entertain them. But it did not last 
long. Youth and beauty vanished, and 
instead of clinking the wineglass, she had 
to be satisfied with the ring and glitter of 
her golden crowns.” 

With these words the burgomaster de- 
parted. 

This time I had no difficulty in getting 
into the house. A nurse from a neigh- 
boring hospital ushered me to Madame 
Jansen’s room. A strange scene pre- 
sented itself. On the chairs, whose cov- 
erings hung in shreds, were scattered arti- 
cles of clothing, old bonnets, saucepans, 
and other culinary utensils, mingled with 
scraps of food. Spiders’ webs hung from 
the ceiling, and stretched across the cur- 
tainless windows. The windows had ap- 
parently been closed for years, When 
the nurse drew aside the heavy curtains 
of the huge, old-fashioned bed, a sound 
like the clanking of a chain was audible, 
and I saw a large bunch of keys firmly 
held by a shrivelled hand. A lean form, 
enveloped in a soldier’s ragged cape, tried 
to raise itself on the pillows. A small, 
wrinkled face gazed into mine, while a 
shrill voice shrieked discordantly, — 

“ Turn out that witch.” 

Madame Jansen made an effort to strike 
the nurse with her keys. But a moment 
later the sick woman sank back helpless 
on her pillows. 

“You are come to inquire after my 
health, sir?’”? she said in softer tones, 
“and I thank you for your neighborly 
attention. But 47s person,” and then she 
raised her voice again in anger —“ this 
person, who thrusts herself upon me, is 
only come to watch me.” 

“But you have met with an accident; 





your state of health requires care,” I said 
soothingly. 

“J have no need of a nurse,” she replied 
sharply. “Last night they tried to rob 
me. There were strange sounds in the 
basement. Masked figures crept through 
the garret windows, and all the bells in 
the house pealed.” 

“ All the bells!” said I. “ That would 
have been a most unusual proceeding on 
the part of thieves.” 

“] tell you,” cried the sick woman with 
rekindled energy, — “I tell you, all the 
bells rang! My nephew, who is at the 
head of the police, is far too stupid to catch 
the robbers. He came here, and tried to 
persuade me that I had been dreaming. 
Ha, ha! He would have liked it better if 
I had dreamt my will also.” 

I knew that her nephew was burdened 
with a large family, and that his salary 
was small, so I tried to enlist her sympa- 
thy mainly on the score of the relationship 
subsisting between them. 

“Your nephew is, of course, one of 
your heirs,” said I interrogatively. 

“My heirs?” she exclaimed disdain- 
fully. ‘*No, no, my dear sir. My heirs 
are those whom I am at liberty to choose, 
and I have chosen them.” 

She then explained, with evident satis- 
faction, the provisions of her will. 

“ But,” said I, “that charity is already 
amply endowed.” 

“Is that your opinion?” she muttered. 
“ No matter, it is my will. 1 desire these 
old pensioners to have something better 
to drink than vile potato brandy. After 
my death they shall taste Jamaica rum 
that has crossed the line three times.” 

“ And your nephew’s large family?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said petulantly, “they 
increase and multiply in the confident 
hope of living on my fortune. But 1” — 
and she now spoke with much bitterness 
—“TI have no children.” 

“ Will you not, at all events, make a cod- 
icil assigning a small portion of your for- 
tune to these poor girls?” 

“Poor girls!” she cried, as her old 
head shook pitilessly, and her frame trem- 
bled with excitement. “ They shall not 
have a groschen, not a groschen.” 

At these words she sank back exhaust- 
ed, and I gazed in horror at this poor 
wreck, broken by age, apparently subsist- 
ing on the strong passion of hatred. I 
hesitated a moment, and then plucked up 
courage to say, — 

“ What have you against your nephew ? 
Has he offended you?” 

“Me? Oh dear, no!” she replied. 

















“ Quite the contrary. No sooner had he 
received his appointment than he came 
here to pay his respects,”—and then 
added with bitterness, “ to look up his in- 
heritance of course. Though I had never 
seen him before, he called me ‘dear aunt;’ 
but I saw through him. He brought his 
eldest daughter with him. Her name is 
Matilde — a grand lady — quite a grand 
lady, I assure you! They must be rich 
people, my nephew and his daughters. 
She wore adress trimmed with rich Valen- 
ciennes, and a cameo brooch was fastened 
at her throat. She hoped, doubtless, that 
I would fall in love with her baby face. 
Her little mouth was so sweet and inno- 
cent, it was hard to believe that roast 
chickens, little grives, and many other 
delicacies were all put into it!” 

She shook her head meditatively, re- 
calling, perchance, her own past life. 
Suddenly she turned towards me, and, 
with a strange light in her eyes, which 
seemed to have been borrowed from her 
buried youth, cried passionately, — 

“Look at me, look at me! 1 also have 
been beautiful.” 

I was for a moment taken aback at the 
sight of her shrivelled form, held erect as 
a torch, among the pillows. But the large 
eyes had already become dull and fixed. 

“You would not think so now, for I am 
old,” she whispered. “Death is very 
near — but the nights, oh! those nights! 
Then must I wander about without ceas- 
ing; itis fortunate indeed that my house 
is so large.” 

“ You are suffering from want of sleep,” 
I said; “that is a consolation elderly peo- 
ple often woo in vain.” 

But she only shook her head. 

“No, no, my dear sir. I keep myself 
awake by main force— by main force, | 
tell you. I am afraid of the old Scythian ; 
but only when I am asleep—he has so 
often taken folk by surprise then! But 
he shall not catch me yet. The town 
authorities would be glad to hear of my 
death. Bah! I believe they wish to place 
me under restraint. By the way,” she 
exclaimed, glancing suddenly and suspi- 
ciously at me, “ you are also an official, 
my friend?” 

I nodded. Then, with her eyes still 
fixed intently on mine, she exclaimed, — 

“ Have they charged you with a mission 
to my house?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, I resolved 
to tell her the truth. 

“ They feared that your weak state of 
health might necessitate some kind of 
guardianship.” 
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At these words she started. 

‘* Weak!” she cried piteously. “ No, 
no, not weak!. I am rich, very rich, they 
think, and they want to rob me; but I will © 
barricade my house, even though I die of 
hunger inside.” 

So saying, she seized the bed-curtains, 
and tried to put her feet to the ground. 
She must get up; she must show me how 
strong she was. 

I called the nurse, and we both did our 
best to soothe her. I came round the bed 
and stood facing her, the light full upon 
me. Something in my appearance seemed 
to steady her, for she grew calm and lis- 
tened attentively to my words. I told her 
that, in my opinion, there was no need for 
personal guardianship, but that the strange 
manner in which she had hoarded her 
wealth suggested a certain administrative 
incapacity on her part, and concluded by 
offering to find some trustworthy person 
who would invest her fortune to the best 
advantage. 

I noticed that, while I spoke, she never 
took her eyes from me, and regarded me 
with that searching look which I had be- 
fore observed in the garden. 

“Some one of trust! Who is there?” 
she repeated several times with evident 
agitation. 

At length she exclaimed hurriedly, — 

“You — you may do so if you like.” 

I was astonished. 

“But, Madame Jansen, you forget; I 
am a stranger to you.” 

She examined me attentively for a 
while, and then said, — 

“No. You are a young man, but I 
know that you would not deceive a poor, 
helpless old woman.” 

I reflected a moment. Was his due to 
the charm for which Monsieur Vérbist 
had given me credit? Be that as it may, 
I readily gave my consent, on condition 
that the transfer of power into my hands 
be made in the presence of a lawyer, and 
I asked her to fix the day and hour. She 
made no reply, but kept fast hold of my 
hand, and when at length I rose to leave 
her, she seemed to drop it with reluctance. 
I asked whether she would like me to 
send a doctor, who would help to re- 
establish her strength. At these words 
she looked into my eyes, as though hoping 
to find some confirmation of the sympathy 
she detected in my voice, and then, hold- 
ing up her left hand, of which two fingers 
were closed and paralyzed, she exclaimed 
with a hoarse laugh, — 

“ Behold the work of the celebrated Dr, 
Nicolovius! No, no, my friend — no doc- 
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tors for me; they are all quacks. I know 
my own constitution better than any one 
else.” 

With these words my task for that day 
was ended. 


PART II. 


On the second day after my visit, the 
old lady was able to leave her room. I 
called, and brought a notary to endorse 
the stipulated contract. We were con- 
ducted to the third floor by the nurse, who 
opened a door guarded by an iron bolt 
and bar. Madame Jansen was seated at 
a table in this dingy room, employed in 
folding and marking small packets of bank- 
notes. Each of these notes was of great 
value. All along the wainscot lay bags of 
crowns, the bags being mostly made from 
remnants of silk dresses. The old lady 
was as reserved to-day as she had been 
garrulous on the previous occasion. Her 
trembling hands placed each bag in turn 
before us, as with a sad, fixed stare she 
watched us count the crowns, seal the 
bags, and number the tickets. The in- 
ventory of silver and bank-notes kept us 
employed until long after sundown. We 
finished our work by the feeble flicker of 
a rushlight which had been stuck into the 
centre branch of a massive silver chande- 
lier. 

The last bag was full of crowns stamped 
with the effigy of Christian IV. These 
* coins were not only very scarce, but had 
the reputation of being free from alloy. 
As coins, they were worth even more 
than their intrinsic value. When we had 
sealed up this bag, I asked Madame Jan- 
sen if there was not something more. 

She started nervously, but said drily, — 

“Ts not that enough, my friend?” 

“ Are there no gold pieces, madame?” 

“Gold? People never pay me in gold.” 

We had now completed our task; the 
inventory was finished, and the old lady 
affixed her name to it with a trembling 
hand. The titles were placed in a strong 
box, of which I kept the key. It was 
arranged that both the box and the money 
were to be removed to my house early on 
the following morning. We bade Ma- 
dame Jansen good-night, and left her. 

When I reached the street, I remem- 
bered having left a silver pencil-case be- 
hind me. With a few words of apology 
to my friend, I turned back, and ran 
quickly up the stairs. I knocked at the 
door, and, without waiting for an answer, 
entered the room. To my surprise, I saw, 
by the feeble rays of the rushlight, Ma- 
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dame Jansen still seated at the table, hold- 
ing in one hand an empty purse of red silk, 
while, with the other, she endeavored to 
hide a heap of gold which was spread out 
before her. On seeing me, she uttered a 
piercing cry, and bowed her head over the 
treasure. Then, suddenly, she lifted up 
her hands supplicatingly, and cried, — 

“Oh! leave me this! It is my sole 
consolation.” 

Then she rose, seized my hand, and 
drew me to the door, beyond which the 
great staircase was lost in gloom. 

“Itis all empty,” she said. “ All dark- 
ness and solitude! I have only my gold! 
Oh! do not take it. The long nights are 
so lonely!” 

“I have no right to take what you do 
not give me,” said I; “though the play- 
thing is costly, you are rich enough to 
afford it. Good-night.” 


So saying, I picked up my pencil-case, 
and hurried from the stifling atmosphere 
of that room into the crisp night air. 


It was spring. The larch woods which 
bordered our little bay wore all the bright- 
ness and freshness so peculiar to the 
month of May. 

During the past few weeks an intimacy 
had sprung up between us and the fam- 
ily of the chef de police. His eldest 
daughter, Matilde, had evinced a romantic 
attachment for my wife, a devotion recip- 
rocated with true feminine fervor. It 
would have been strange indeed if this 
innocent young girl, with her deep blue 
eyes, had not fascinated us both, and we 
encouraged her to visit us as often as 
possible. But we perceived that an anac- 
countable vein of sadness stole over her 
at times, which contrasted painfully with 
her otherwise joyous and artless nature. 
Her grief was certainly deep — but, as 
she never for a moment broke her reserve, 
we could only sympathize in silence. It 
was Sunday morning. The sun shone in 
all his glory, and the blue waters of the 
Féhrde glittered enchantingly at our feet. 
We had arranged to make an excursion 
across the bay, and had invited several 
friends to join us. Before eleven o’clock 
we were all on board, and gliding merrily 
over the sparkling waters. 

At one end of the boat a group of girls 
and young officers were carrying on a 
desultory conversation ; Matilde was not 
amongst them. She was leaning against 
the mast, her graceful figure swaying with 
every motion of the boat. Never had she 
seemed to me more beautiful as she stood 
alone under the blue canopy of heaven, 
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the wind stirring her dress and hair, and 
her eyes gazing sadly over the bay towards 
the wooded shore. Something in her 
manner attracted me towards her. ‘“ Ma- 
tilde,” said I softly, “would you like to 
inherit a fortune?” 

She looked at me for a moment in mute 
astonishment, and then said sadly, — 

“Why do you ask? I suppose that 
every one would be glad to inherit money, 
though I confess that I have not much 
hope of anything of the kind.” 

The town we were leaving behind us 
stood out bold and clear in the far dis- 
tance. 

“Look,” said I, “do you see, among 
those low buildings, that high, sombre 
house? A poor woman lives there who, 
even on such a day as this, knows nothing 
of blue skies or sunshine.” 

“TI see the house,” replied the girl. 
“ Who lives there?” 

“ An aunt of yours and your father’s.” 

“Oh! that woman!” replied Matilde 
disdainfully, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“She is not my aunt. My grandmother 
was only her cousin. We went to call on 
her once.” And then, shaking her head, 
continued, “ No. I should zof@ like to in- 
herit Aer fortune.” 

“ Are you so sure of that?” said I, look- 
ing steadily into the depth of those elo- 
quent eyes. She did not wince, but a 
sudden flush overspread her face, and her 
eyes lost their lustre. After a pause she 
said composedly, — 

" Well, yes. Perhaps I should, after 
all.” 

I saw that a dream of possible happi- 
ness had dimmed her eyes with tears. 
That dream, she thought, could never be 
realized. 1 had been told that she had 
given her heart to a young officer, and that 
poverty was an insuperable bar to their 
marriage. 

I now understood it all. 


. . . . . . . 
One morning | received a message from 
Madame Jansen begging me to call upon 


her. I Jost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons, and found the house door unfas- 
tened, a circumstance which surprised me, 
as the nurse had been dismissed more 
than a month previously. 

In spite of the heat of that June day, I 
found the old woman pacing up and down 
her room, leaning heavily upon her stick. 
She wore a grey cloak buttoned to the 
chin, and on her head a black lace bonnet 
adorned by a red rose. Her false curls 
hung negligently around her face without 
the least attempt at deception. 
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“I wish to consult you on a grave mat- 
ter,” she said solemnly. “I am told that 
the daughter of a rich merchant is en- 
gaged to marry a count. Now, I do not 
see why my niece should not also win a 
coronet.” 

“T do not see, madame, how, without 
money ” 

“I have power to alter my will.” 

Madame Jansen seemed to be full of 
this new notion. She walked briskly up 
and down the room, talking to herself 
rather than to me. 

At length she paused, and, looking at 
me, said, — 

“ There must surely be a starving count 
somewhere in this town who would be will- 
ing for a little money—— My niece— 
she is not to be despised. During the 
short visit she paid me I noticed that she 
was beautiful. She seems to have hada 
good education, and there is that about 
her which reminds me of my own youth. 
Yes, I will leave hér a princely fortune.” 

I was much surprised, but said nothing. 
It would be best, I thought, to let things 
run their course. After the death of Ma- 
dame Jansen, Matilde would be a free 
agent. With millions of thalers in her lap 
she might defy everything ; choose a hus- 
band for herself; and let the shadowy 
count fade into thin air, 

Madame Jansen begged me to prepare 
by the following morning the necessary 
documents for a revocation of her previ- 
ous testaments. “Time presses,” she - 
said. ‘ My niece is so beautiful, she will 
be engaging herself to some one in her 
own sphere of life; we have no time to 
lose. Next week I shall open my recep- 
tion-rooms. Monsieur le Comte shall be 
invited. I will present him to my niece, 
and as to my nephew, the chef de police, 
he shall do the honors.” At the bare 
prospect of such a thing the old lady 
rubbed her hands, “Come with me, my 
friend,” she continued, “come up-stairs, [ 
want you to see everything with your own 
eyes. 

"See then drew from under the mattress 
of the bed a large bunch of keys, and 
thrust her bony hand through my arm. In 
this manner we slowly ascended the stairs 
leading to the first floor. 

The key grated in the lock as with diffi- 
culty we opened the door of the, large ball- 
room. Its furniture was of the angular 
kind which found favor in the last cen- 
tury. On the faded yellow satin cover- 
ings of the chairs and sofas I noticed a 
design symbolic of human vanity — 
ruined columns joined by garlands of 
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roses. Round the cornice rolled the 
sleepless Aurora on a chariot of fire, sup- 
ported by cherubs, fair maidens, and 
armed warriors. In the embrasures of 
the windows lay legions of dead moths, 
and the floor was thick with dust. Two 
crystal chandeliers jingled at every foot- 
fall; and the red draperies of the windows 
shed a rich color over this scene of de- 
parted glory. My attention was suddenly 
arrested by two full-sized portraits; one 
was that of an elderly man with a round, 
sensual face, and small eyes; the other 
was a beautiful young womnn in the vest- 
ments of a Bacchante. From her shapely 
shoulders fell a white tunic, while in her 
raven black hair—which was clipped 
over the brows —a crimson ribbon was 


entwined. The joy of life seemed to be: 


reflected by those eyes, which appeared 
to follow me at every step I took. I saw 
in this portrait the original of my grand- 
father’s miniature — line for line the same 
—only larger and lifelike! In_ that 
young face there was an infinite store of 
magical attraction. A light tap on my 


shoulder recalled my wandering thoughts ; 
Madame Jansen was smiling placidly at 
my side. 

“It must have been a good likeness,” 
she said presently, “although people 
thought that the artist had not quite 


caught the fairness of my complexion, or 
the bright sparkle of my eyes.” 

“Ts it your portrait?” I asked. 

“And whose else could it be? The 
celebrated Gréger of Hamburg painted it 
when I was first engaged to be married. 
My husband paid six hundred ducats for 
the pair.” 

So absorbed was I with the strangeness 
of the situation, that when she spoke I 
started. It all seemed so unreal. Could 
this haggard creature at my side be really 
the heroine of my grandfather’s romantic 
story? 

“ Have you been to Antwerp?” I asked 
suddenly. 

“Have I ever been to Antwerp?” she 
echoed. “Ah! indeed, and in the flower 
of beauty too! My father owned three of 
the largest vessels in the port. We spent 
six weeks there.” 

And she paced up and down the long 
room, leaning on her stick, growing more 
and more animated as her memory rekin- 
Gled the glories of the past. 

“We lived a strange life there!” she 
exclaimed suddenly. “A Russian squad- 
ron was at anchor in the offing, and the 
officers gave dances on board their ships. 
They soon found out that there was a 
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beauty on board my father’s ship, whose 
equal they could not have found had they 
swept the Netherlands. I was soon their 
welcome guest, and in time became the 
queen of their fétes.” 

At these words she struck the floor so 
sharply with her stick, that the crystals 
of the chandeliers jingled. 

“They would come ashore to fetch me 
in a barge dressed with flags. Among 
these officers there was a Greek prince 
named Constantine Paléologus, the last 
descendant of the Byzantine emperors. 
He would never resign the privilege of 
lifting me into the boat, and of placing 
me comfortably among the silken cush- 
ions. Wecould only converse in French, 
He called me ‘ Rose du Nord.’ Oh! with 
what loving care he spread the rugs for 
my feet! In those moments how brightly 
the sea, the sky, and my black eyes spar- 
kled! They were all at my feet, the 
prince, the officers, and the sons of noble 
German families who were studying at 
Antwerp. But I repulsed them all, and I 
still rejoice at it.” 

I looked at her in blank amazement. 
What vanity was embodied in that recital! 
The cape had slipped from her shoulders 
and lay disregarded on the floor at her 
feet. Without speaking, I picked it up 
and wrapped it around her. She gazed at 
me for some time in silence. Her wrin- 
kled cheeks were slightly flushed, which 
brought into greater relief her age and 
frightful thinness. At length, in a voice 
so sweet that it did not seem to come 
from those shrunken lips, she said, — 

“Do you know, my friend, why I had 
confidence in you, and, from the first, in 
you only?” 

As I did not answer, she continued, — 

“Because I noticed in you a resem- 
blance —a likeness. Among the young 
merchants of Antwerp there was one 
whom I had known a long time. Young 
man,” she contmued, in a strange, sad 
voice, “have you ever seen a woman re- 
pulse, with her eyes wide open, that which 
should have been her greatest happiness? 
I don’t know why I repulsed Aim. He 
was as handsome as the pictures of St. 
John. Perhaps he was not rich! No, he 
was not rich. He was richer.” And she 
pointed at the portrait beside hers. 

“ That is your husband, I suppose?” 

Madame Jansen smiled bitterly, and 
then continued her self-examination : — 

“Perhaps he was not good?” This 
time there was no bitterness in her smile. 
“ Yes, he was good, and that was perhaps 
the reason why I repulsed him, And he 
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loved me! I know that he secretly had a 
copy of my portrait made, and then be- 
took himself to the New World. But 
that is a long, long time ago,” she mur- 
mured, and continued to walk up and down 
the room. Suddenly she stopped. 

“Ah! if only I knew whether he were 
still alive! He, or his children, or even 
his grandchildren!” 

At these words she dropped her stick, 
and joined her hands as though in prayer ; 
she trembled in every limb. 

A feeling of intense pity crept into my 
heart, and I was about to speak. I had 
it on my lips to tell her that I could bring 
a souvenir of the friend of her youth. 
Nay, that I myself was his grandson! 
But her voice checked me. 

“Oh! if I but knew this thing, I would 
leave nothing to my pretty niece. He, 
and none other, should be my heir.” 

These words closed my lips, and when 
she mentioned my grandfather’s name I 
pretended not to understand her. Ma- 
dame Jansen sighed, and her eyes wan- 
dered round the room. 

“How well preserved everything is 
here !” she continued in her usual affected 
manner. “Let us settle this affair of the 
will. But mind, my friend, let us have no 
strangers in the house. The husband of 
the old woman who comes here daily, and 


her grandson, can be witnesses; they are 
quite stupid enough for that.” 

“If you really wish to revoke your will 
in favor of Matilde, madame,” I said, “ you 
had better give me the necessary instruc- 


tions. It will take time to draw up a 
proper document, and time, as you know, 
has often tampered with the best resolu- 
tions.” 

As I spoke I drew out of my pocket a 
blank sheet of paper, upon which I scrib- 
bled the following words, — 

“This is to certify that, being of sound 
mind, it is my will and pleasure to revoke 
every previous testament which I may 
have made in favor of others, and to be- 
queath the whole of my worldly posses- 
sions, without exception, unto my niece 
Matilde Alten, eldest daughter of Henri 
Alten, at present chef de police in the 
city of $i 

Having affixed a date to this document I 
handed it to her for signature. She looked 
at me for a moment in evident perplexity, 
and I saw in her eyes the strange light 
which had puzzled me more than once. I 
drew a chair towards her, and offered my 
pencil. Her hand did not shake as she 
took it, and signed the codicil, which I 
witnessed in due form. 
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“ To-morrow,” I said, “ we will draw up 
a formal document. I will bring the nec- 
essary witnesses, and this paper shall be 
destroyed.” 

She made no reply, and took my arm. 
I noticed that this time she leant on it as 
though afraid of falling. She was so fee- 
ble that I almost carried her down-stairs. 
On reaching the ground-floor she con- 
trived to drag herself to the front door, 
and as I emerged into the street, I heard 
her fasten the chain. 


Early on the following morning I was 
seated at my desk drawing out the codicil 
according to the directions I had received. 
While thus employed, my wife came in 
and told me that strange noises had been 
heard during the night in the house of 
Madame Jansen. 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“The servants say that they heard 
sounds as though heaps of money had 
been upset on the ground.” 

“What nonsense they talk!” said I. 
“Why, the poor old woman has not so 
much as a bag of crowns in the house. 
She has but a handful of gold coins — 
mere card-counters —toupset. Servants 
are always imagining all kinds of impos- 
sible things.” 

I was rather annoyed, because I did not 
wish people to get it into their heads that 
the house was worth robbing, which I 
fearea might be the result of such idle 
talk. 

At this moment there was a knock at 
the door, and an old woman stood on the 
threshold. 

“Something must have happened to 
Madame Jansen,” she said. “At six 
o’clock I knocked as usual, but could get 
no answer. I tried again at seven, but no 
answer; this time I knocked so loud that 
people came out of their houses to see 
what was the matter.” I rose quickly, 
and left the house. When I got into the 
street, I found that a neighboring lock- 
smith had been summoned; I requested 
him to open the door, and that done, to 
force the chain, which was fastened on 
the inside. We entered the room on the 
ground-floor. The scene before us is not 
easily described. Wardrobe and cup- 
board had been dragged away from the 
walls ; the bed taken to pieces; the mat- 
tress and pillows strewn about the floor; 
the large mirror between the windows was 
hanging by one loose support, and threat- 
ened every instant to come down with a 
crash. Strange things, indeed, had hap- 
pened during the night. The floor was 
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strewn with thalers; and in the midst of 
this confusion lay the old soldier’s cloak 
beside a bag from whence the thalers had 
come. The locksmith bent down and 
picked up the cloak. A rigid form was 
huddled beneath it, the lifeless body of 
the little old woman! 

The winning, graceful child who had 
wound herself round my grandfather’s 
heart imperishably, the fascinating young 
woman, redolent with health and beauty 
as in the picture up-stairs, lay at my feet 
in hideous deformity, friendless and un- 
mourned. 

After the funeral an official visited the 
house for the purposes of inspection. In 
the cellar, and behind the wainscot even, 
quantities of valuables were found; but 


the red silk purse with the strange gold 


pieces had disappeared forever. 

Te new will not having been signed, 
made me feel anxious as to the validity of 
the document which I had induced Ma- 
dame Jansen to sign. As might have 
been expected, a vigorous attempt was 
made to invalidate the codicil, but that at- 
tempt happily failed. 

Public opinion, which had long been 
adverse to the institution in whose favor 
the original document had been signed, 
seized upon this incident with avidity. 
The institution was subjected to a rigor- 
ous examination. A committee of citizens 
was appointed to report upon its adminis- 
tration, and, as a result, a thorough reform 
was determined on. The idle vagabonds 
who had hitherto infested the public high- 
ways were restricted within proper boun- 
daries, and as time wore on, its pensioners 
dwindled to about six brave men who 
richly deserved its bounties. 


Now that fortune smiled upon Matilde, 
the world smiled also, and of her many 
admirers one only held aloof. Nothing 
would induce him to come forward. Ma- 
tilde, as a penniless girl, he had loved. 
To him, Matilde as an heiress was quite 
a different person. But I knew the story, 
and, as I had been instrumental in making 
her wealthy, I resolved to help her to 
marry the man she loved. 

I contrived, one evening, to bring them 
together at our house. 

It was summer-time. The air was soft, 
and the sweet moonlight lit up the garden 
where I had climbed the apple-tree, to pay 
my first visit to Madame Jansen. I took 
Matilde’s hand, and led her to the foot of 
the tree. 

“Look!” I said. “Yonder is the ball- 
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room where, if she had lived, you would 
have met your husband.” 

“ My husband?” 

“Yes.” And I told her exactly how it 
all happened. “ If she had lived, Matilde, 
you would never have married the man 
who still loves you with all his heart and 
soul.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“1 will send him to you.” 

Before Matilde had time to stop me I 
was gone. 


In due course the old house was re- 
opened. The faded curtains were replaced 
by gorgeous hangings. The bats, and the 
spiders, much against their will, were 
driven to seek shelter elsewhere. 

Matilde and her husband—the hap- 
piest people in the town —are still living, 
and can verify my story if need be. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY. 


SCENE—A London Drawing-room. TIME— 
5 o'clock P.M. 


The afternoon tea apparatus in one core 
ner of the room, and Lady Fritterly on 

@ couch in another. The Hon. Mrs, 

Allmash zs announced. 

Lady Fritterly. How too kind, dear, of 
you to come, and so early, too! I’ve got 
such a lot of interesting people coming, 
and we are going to discuss the religion 
of the future. 

Mrs. Allmash. How quite delightful! I 
do so long for something more substantial 
than the theologies of the past! It is 
becoming quite puzzling to know what to 
teach one’s children; mine are getting old 
enough now to understand about things, 
and one ought to teach them something. 
I was talking about it to that charming 
Professor Germsell last night. 

Lady F. Well, | hope he is coming 
presently, so you will be able to continue 
your conversation. Then there is Mr. 
Coldwaite, the celebrated Comtist; and 
Mr. Fussle, who writes those delightful 
articles on prehistoric zsthetic evolution ; 
and Mr. Drygull, the eminent theosophist, 
whose stories about esoteric Buddhism 
are quite too extraordinary, and who has 
promised to bring a khoja—a most inter- 
esting moral specimen, my dear — who 
has just arrived from Bombay; and Lord 
Fondleton. 
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Mrs. A. Lord Fondleton! I did not 
know that he was interested in such sub- 
jects. 

Lady F. He says he is, dear; between 
ourselves — but this, of course, is strictly 
entre nous —1 rather think that it is I 
who interest him: but I encourage him, 
poor fellow; it may wean him from the 
unprofitable life he is leading, and turn 
his mind to higher things. Oh! I almost 
forgot, — then there is my new beauty ! 

Mrs. A. Your new beauty! 

Lady F. Yes; if you could only have 
dined with me the other night, you would 
have met her. I had such a perfect little 
dinner. Just think! A poet, an actor, a 
journalist, a painter, a wit, and a new 
beauty. I’ll tell you how I found her. 
She really belongs at present to Lady 
Islington and myself; but of course, now 
we have started her, all the other people 
will snap her up. We found that we both 
owed that vulgar upstart, Mrs. Hounds- 
ley, a visit, and went there together — be- 
cause I always think two people are less 
easily bored than one —when suddenly 
the most perfect apparition you ever be- 
held stood before us ; an old-master dress, 
an immense pattern, a large hat-rim encir- 
cling a face, some rich auburn hair inside, 
and the face a perfect one. Well, you 
know, it turned out that she was not born 
in the purple — her husband is just a clerk 
in Burley’s Bank; but we both insisted 
on being introduced to her — for, you see, 
my dear, there is no doubt about it, she 
is a ready-made beauty. The same idea 
occurred to Lady Islington, so we agreed 
as we drove away that we would bring 
her out. The result is, that she went to 
Islington House on Tuesday, and came 
to me on Thursday, and created a perfect 
furor on both occasions; so now she is 
fairly started. 

Mrs. A. How wonderfully clever and 
fortunate you are, dear! What is her 
name? 

Lady F. Mrs. Gloring. 

Mrs. A. Oh yes ; everybody was talking 
about her at the duchess’s last night. 1 
am dying to see her; but they say she is 
rather a fool. 

Lady F. Pure spite and jealousy. Yet 
that is the way these Christian women of 
society obey the precept of their religion, 
and love their neighbors as themselves. 

[Lord Fondleton zs announced, accom- 

panied by a stranger. 

Lord Fondleton. How d’ye do, Lady 
Fritterly? Iam sure you will excuse my 
taking the liberty of introducing Mr. 
Rollestone, a very old friend of mine, to 





you; he has only just returned to En- 
gland, after an absence of so many years 
that he is quite a stranger in London. 

[Lady Fritterly zs “ delighted.” The rest 

of the party arrive in rapid succes- 
Sion. 

Mrs. A. Dear Mr. Germsell, I was just 
telling Lady Fritterly what an interesting 
conversation we were having last night 
when it was unfortunately interrupted. I 
shall be so glad if you would explain more 
fully now what you were telling me. I 
am sure everybody would be interested. 

Lady F. Oh do, Mr. Germsell, it would 
be quite nice of you. And, Mr. Drygull, 
will you ask the khoja to —— 

Mr. Drygull. My friend’s name is Ali 
Seyyid, Lady Fritterly. 

Lady F. Pray excuse my stupidity, Mr. 
Allyside, and come and sit near me. Lord 
Fondleton, find Mrs..Gloring a chair. 

Lord F. [aside to Mrs. Gloring}. Who’s 
our black friend ? 

Mrs. G. 1 am sure I don’t know. I 
think Lady Fritterly called him a codger. 

Lord F. Ah, he looks like it, — and a 
rum one at that, as our American cousins 
say. 

Mrs. G. Hush! Mr. Germsell is going 
to begin. 

Mr. Germsell, Mrs. Allmash asked me 
last night whether my thoughts had been 
directed to the topic which is uppermost 
just now in so many minds in regard to 
the religion of the future, and I ventured 
to tell her that it would be found to be 
contained in the generalized expediency 
of the past. 

Mr. Fussle. Pardon me, but the reli- 
gion of the future must be the result of 
an evolutionary process, and I don’t see 
how generalizations of past expediency 
are to help the evolution of humanity. 

G. They throw light upon it; and the 
study of the evolutionary process so far 
teaches us how we may evolve in the fu- 
ture. For instance, you have only got to 
think of evolution as divided into moral, 
astronomic, geologic, biologic, psycholog- 
ic, sociologic, esthetic, and so forth, and 
you will find that there is always an evo- 
lution of the parts into which it divides 
itself, and that therefore there is but one 
evolution going on everywhere after the 
same manner. The work of science has 
been not to extend our experience, for 
that is impossible, but to systematize it; 
and in that systematization of it will be 
found the religion of which we are in 
search. 

D. May I ask why you deem it impos- 
sible that our experience can be extended? 
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G. Because it has itself defined its lim- 
its. 
ity, so far as its earliest records go, has 
been limited by laws, the nature of which 
have been ascertained: it is impossible 
that it should be transcended without vio- 
lation of the conclusions arrived at by 
positive science. 

D. 1 can more easily understand that 
the conclusions arrived at by men of sci- 
ence should be limited, than that the ex- 
perience of humanity should be confined 
by those conclusions; but I fail to per- 
ceive why those philosophers should deny 
the existence of certain human faculties, 
because they don’t happen to possess 
them themselves. I think I know a rishi 
who can produce experiences which would 
scatter all their conclusions to the winds, 
when the whole system which is built upon 
them would collapse. 

Mrs. G. [aside to Lord Fondleton]. 
Pray, Lord Fondleton, can you tell me 
what a rishi is? 

Lord F. A man who has got into higher 
states, you know—what I heard Mr. 
Drygull call a transcendentalist the other 
day, whatever that may be. 
derstand much about these matters my- 
self, but I take it he is a sort: of evolved 
codger. 

Mrs. A. Oh, how awfully interesting! 
Dear Mr. Drygull, do tell us some of the 
extraordinary things the rishi can do. 

D. 1£ you will only all of you listen 
attentively, and if Mr. Germsell will have 
the goodness to modify to some degree 
the prejudiced attitude of mind common 
to all men of science, you will hear him 
as plainly as I can at this moment beating 
a tom-tom in his cottage in the Hima- 
layas. 

[Mr. G. gets up impatiently, and walks 
to the other end of the back drawing- 
room. 

D. (casting a compassionate glance af- 
ter him). Perhaps it is better so. Now 
please, Lady Fritterly, 1 must request a 
few moments of the most profound silence 
on the part of all. You will not hear the 
sound as though coming from a distance, 
but it will seem rather like a muffled 
drumming taking place inside your head, 
scarcely perceptible at first, when its vol- 
ume will gradually increase. 

Lord F. (aside to Mrs. G.] Some bad 
champagne produced the same phenome- 
non in my head last night. 

Lady F. [severely]. Hush! Lord Fon- 
dleton. 

[There is a dead silence for some min- 

ules. 


I don’t un-| 


| 
| 
| 
] 
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Mrs. G. [excitedly]. Oh, I hear it; it 


The combined experience of human- | is something like a woodpecker inside of 


one. ' 

D. Not a word, my dear madam, if you 
please. 

Lady F. [after a long pause}. 1 imag- 
ine I hear a very faint something; there 
it goes— boom, boom, boom —at the 
back of my tympanum. 

Lord F. That’s not like a woodpecker. 

Mrs. G. No; it seems to me more like 
tic-tic-tic. 

J[rs. A. How too tiresome! I can’t 
hear anything. I suppose it is on account 
of the rumble of the carriages. 

Lord F. (whispers to Mrs. G.] I hear 
something inside of me; do you know 
what ? 

Mrs. G. No; what? 

Lord F. The beating of my own heart. 
Can’t you guess for whom? 

Mrs. G. No. Perhaps the rishi makes 
it beat. 

Lord F. Dear Mrs. Gloring, you are 
the rishi for whom 

Mrs. G. Hush! 

Lady F. There, it is getting louder, 
like distant artillery, and yet so near. 
Oh, Mr. Drygull, what a wonderful man 
the rishi must be! 

D. Yes; he knew that at this hour to- 
day I should need an illustration of his 
power, and he is kindly furnishing us with 
one. This is an experience which I think 
our friend over there [/ooking towards 
Mr. Germsell] would find it difficult to 
classify. 

G. Fussle, have the goodness to step 
here for a moment —[fotnts to a woman 
beating a carpet in the back yard of an 
adjoining house}. That is the tom-tom 
in the Himalayas they are listening to. 

F. Well, now, do you know, I don’t feel 
quite sure of that. I was certainly con- 
scious of a sort of internal hearing of 
something when you called me, which 
was not that; it was as though I had 
fiddlestrings in my head and somebody 
was beginning to strum upon them. 

G. Fiddlestrings indeed, — say rather 
fiddlesticks. I am surprised at a sensible 
man like yourself listening to such non- 
sense. 

F.[testily]. It is much greater nonsense 
for you to tell me I don’t hear something 
I do hear, than for me to hear something 
you can’t hear. You may be deaf, while 
my sense of hearing may be evolving. 
Can you hear what Lord Fondleton is 
saying to Mrs. Gloring at this moment? 

G. No, and I don’t want to. 

/. Ah, there it is. You won’t hear 
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anything you don’t want to. Now I can, 
and he ought not to say it; look how she 
is blushing. Oh, I forgot you are short- 
sighted. Well, you see, I can hear fur- 
ther than you, and see further than you. 
Why should you seta limit on the evolu- 
tion of the senses, and say that no man in 
the future can ever hear or see further 
than men have in the past? How dare 
you, sir, with your imperfect faculties and 
your perfunctory method of research, 
which can only cover an infinitesimal 
period in the existence of this planet, 
venture to limit the potentialities of those 
laws which have already converted us 
from ascidians into men, and which may 
as easily evolve in us the faculty of hear- 
ing tom-toms in the Himalayas while we 
are sitting here, as of that articulate 
speech or intelligent reasoning which, ow- 
ing to their operation, we now possess ? 

G. Pardon me, you do not possess 
them, Mr. Fussle. 

Lady F. Mr. Fussle, might I ask you 
to take this cup of teato Mrs. Allmash? 
Mr. Germsell, it would be too kind of you 
to hand Mrs. Gloring the cake. 

F. [savagely]. We will continue this 
conversation at the Minerva. 

Mrs. A. [apart to the khoja]. Oh, Mr. 
Allyside, I am so glad to hear that you 
] want you 


speak English so perfectly! 
to tell me all about your religion ; perhaps 
it may help us, you know, to find the reli- 
gion of the future, which we are all long- 


ing for. And I am so interested in Orien- 
tal religions! there is something so 
charmingly picturesque about them. I 
quite dote on those dear old Shastras, and 
Vedas, and Puranas; they contain such a 
lot of beautiful things, you know. 

Ali Seyyid. | know as little, madam, of 
the Indian books you mention as I do of 
the Bible, which I have always heard was 
a very good book, and contained also a 
great many beautifulthings. Iam neither 
a Hindoo nor a Buddhist, — in fact, it is 
forbidden to me by my religion to tell you 
exactly what I am. 

Mrs. A. But indeed I won’t tell any- 
body, if you will only confide in me. Oh, 
this mystery is too exquisitely delicious ! 
Who knows, perhaps you might make a 
convert of me? 

Ali S. [with an admiring gaze}. Mad- 
am, you would be a prize so well worth 
winning, that you almost tempt me. The 
first of our secrets is that we are all things 
to all men, until we are quite sure of the 
sympathy of the listener ; then we venture 
a step further. 

Mrs. A. How wise that is! and how 
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unlike the system adopted by Christians! 
You may be sure of my most entire sym- 
athy. 

Ali S. The next principle is — but this 
is a profound secret, which you must 
promise not to repeat — the rejection of 
all fixed rules of religion or morality. It 
really does not matter in the least what 
you do: the internal disposition is the 
only thing of any value. Now, as far as I 
understand, you have already got rid of 
the religion, or you would not be looking 
for a new one; all you have to do is to 
get rid of the morality, and there you are. 

Mrs. A. [with an expression of horror 
and alarm). Yes, there I should be in- 
deed. Oh, Mr. Allyside, what a dreadful 
man you are! Who started such an ex- 
traordinary doctrine? 

Ali S. Well, his name was Hassan-bin- 
Saba -- commonly know among Westerns 
as the “Old Man of the Mountain.” His 
followers, owing to the value they at- 
tached to murder as a remedial agent, 
have been known by the name of the “ As- 
sassins.” 

Mrs. A. Oh, good gracious! 

Lady F. My dear Louisa, what is the 
matter? You look quite frightened. 

Ali S. Mrs. Allmash is a little alarmed 
because I proposed a new morality for 
the future, as well as a new religion. 

Mr. Coldwaite. Excuse me; but in dis- 
cussions of this sort I think it is the most 
important that we should clearly under- 
stand the meanings of the terms we em- 
ploy. Now I deny that any difference 
subsists between religion and morality. 
That any such distinction should exist in 
men’s minds is due to the fact that dogma 
is inseparably connected with religion. If 
you eliminate dogma, what does religion 
consist of but morality? Substitute the 
love of humanity for the love of the un- 
knowable — which is the subject of wor- 
ship of Mr. Germsell; or of the deity, 
who is the object of worship of the major- 
ity of mankind — and you obtain a stimu- 
lus to morality which will suffice for all 
human need. It is in this great emotion, 
as it seems to me, that you will find at 
once the religion and the morality of the 
future. 

G. From what source do you get the 
force which enables you to love humanity 
with a devotion so intense that it shall 
elevate your present moral standard ? 

C. From humanity itself. 1 am not go- 
ing to be entrapped into getting it from 
any unknowable source; the love of hu- 
manity, whether it be humanity as exist- 
ing, or when absorbed by death into the 














general mass, is perpetually generating 
itself. 

Mrs. A. Then it must produce itself 
from what was there before; therefore it 
must be the same love, which keeps on 
going round and round. 

Lord F. A sort of circular love, in fact. 
I’ve often felt it; but I didn’t think it 
right to encourage it. 

Lady F. Lord Fondleton, how can you 
be so silly? Don’t pay attention to him, 
Mr. Coldwaite. I confess I still don’t see 
how you can get a higher love out of hu- 
manity than humanity has already got in 
it, unless you are to look to some other 
source for it. 

C. Why, mayn’t it evolve from itself? 

G. How can it evolve without a propul- 
sive force behind it? The thing is too 
palpable an absurdity to need argument. 
You can no more fix limits to the origin 
of force than you can destroy its persis- 
tency. 

Lord F. [aside]. That seems to me one 
of those sort of things no fellow can un- 
derstand. 

G. All you can say of it is that itis a 
conditioned effect of an unconditioned 
cause. That no idea or feeling arises, 
save as a result of some physical force 
expended in producing it, is fast becoming 
a commonplace of science; and whoever 
duly weighs the evidence will see that 
nothing but an overwhelming bias in 
favor of a preconceived theory can explain 
its non-acceptance. I think my friend, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, has demonstrated 
this conclusively. 

C. Pardon me; do I understand you to 
say that the mental process which en- 
abled Mr. Spencer to elaborate his system 
of philosophy, or that the profound emo- 
tion which finds its expression in a love 
for humanity, are the result of physical 
force alone? 

G. He says so himself, and he ought to 
know. His whole system of philosophy 
is nothing more nor less than the result 
of the liberation of certain forces pro- 
duced by chemical action in the brain. 

D. Then, if 1 understand you rightly, 
if the chemical changes which have been 
taking place for some years past in his 
brain had liberated a different set of 
forces, we should have had altogether a 
different philosophy. 

G. The chemical changes would in that 
case have been different. 

D. But the changes must be produced 
by forces acting on them. 

G. Exactly: a force which has its 
source in the unknowable produces a cer- 
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tain chemical action in the brain by which 
it becomes converted into thought or 
emotion, into love or philosophy, into art 
or religion, as the case may be: what the 
nature of that love or philosophy, or art 
or religion, may be must depend entirely 
on the nature of the chemical change. 

Lord F. (aside to Mrs. Gloring]. I feel 
the most delightful chemical changes tak- 
ing place now in my brain, dear Mrs. 
Gloring. May I explain to you the ex- 
quisite nature of the forces that are being 
liberated, and which produce emotions of 
the most tender character? 

Lady F. (sharply). What are you say- 
ing, Lord Fondleton ? 

Lord F. Ahem — I was saying — ahem 
— 1 was saying that we shall be having 
some Yankee inventing steam thinking- 
mills and galvanic loving-batteries soon. 
What a Ict of wear and tear it would save! 
I should go about covered with a number 
of electric love-wires for the forces to play 
upon. 

F. I think this matter wants clearing 
up, Mr. Germsell. Why don’t you write 
a book on mental and emotional physics? 

Mr. Rollestone. 1 would venture with 
great diffidence to remark that the con- 
fusion seems to me to arise from the limit 
we attach to the meaning of the word em- 
ployed. It may be quite true that no idea 
or emotion can exist except as the result 
of physical force; but it is also true that 
its effect must be conditioned on the 
quality of the force. There is as wide a 
difference between the physical forces 
operant in the brain, and which give rise 
to ideas, and those which move a steam- 
engine, as there is between mind and 
matter. Both, as Mr. Germsell will ad- 
mit, are conditioned manifestations of 
force; but the one contains a vital ele- 
ment in its dynamism which the other 
does not. You may apply as much phys- 
ical force by means of a galvanic battery 
to a dead brain as you please, but you 
can’t strike an idea out of it; and this 
vital force, while it is “ conditioned force,” 
like light, heat, motion, and matter, differs 
in its mode of manifestation from every 
other manifestation of force, even more 
than they do from each other, in that it 
possesses a potency inherent to it, which 
they have not, and this potency it is which 
creates emotion and generates ideas. The 
fallacy which underlies the whole of this 
system of philosophy is contained in the 
assumption that there is only one descrip- 
tion of physical force in nature. 

G. No more there is. Why, Mr. Spen- 
cer says that the law of metamorphosis, 
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which holds among the physical forces, 
holds equally between them and the men- 
tal forces; but mark you, what is the 

rand conclusion at which he arrives? 1 
set to remember the passage. “ How 
this metamorphosis takes place; how a 
force existing, as motion, heat, or light, 
can become a mode of consciousness; 
how it is possible for aerial vibrations to 
generate the sensation we call sound; or 
for the forces liberated by chemical 
changes in the brain to give rise to emo- 
tion, — these are mysteries which it is 
impossible to fathom.” 

Lord F. | aside to Mrs. Gloring]. What 
a jolly easy way of getting out of a diffi- 
culty! 

D. Of course, if you admit such gross 
ignorance as to how it is possible for aerial 
vibrations to generate the sensations we 
call sound, I don’t wonder at your not 
hearing the tom-tom in the Himalayas we 
were listening to just now. If you knew 
a little more about the astral law under 
which aerial vibrations may be generated, 
you would not call things impossible 
which you admit to be unfathomable mys- 
teries. If it is an unfathomable mystery 
how a sound is projected a mile, why do 
you refuse to admit the possibility of its 
being projected two, or two hundred, or 
two thousand? Under the laws which 
govern mysteries, which you say are un- 
fathomable, if the mystery is unfathom- 
able, so is the law, and you have no right 
to limit its action. 

R. To come back to the question of a 
possible distinction in the essential or in- 
herent qualities of dynamic or physical 
forces. There is nothing in the hypothe- 
sis which may not be reasonably assumed 
and tested by experiment; and before any 
man has a right to affirm that there is 
only one quality of physical force in na- 
ture, which, by undergoing transformation 
and metamorphosis, shall account for all 
its phenomena, I have a right to ask 
whether the hypothesis that there may be 
another, has been experimentally tested. 
It would then be time for me to accept 
the conclusion that there is only one, and 
that it is an unfathomable mystery how 
this one force should be able to perform 
all the functions attributed to it. 

G. I admit that the forces called vital 
are correlates of the forces called physical, 
if you choose to call that a distinction; 
but their character is conditioned by the 
State of the brain, and it comes to the 
same thing in the end. The seat of emo- 
tion as well as of thought is the brain, and 
it entirely depends on its chemical consti- 
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tution, on its circulation, and on other 
causes affecting that organ, what you 
think, and feel, and say, and do. Peo- 
ple’s characters differ because their brains 
do, not because there is any difference in 
the vital force which animates them. 

R. You might as well say that sounds 
differ because their aerial vibrations dif- 
fer, but those vibrations only differ be- 
cause the force makes them differ which 
is acting upon them. They don’t generate 
tunes, but convey them. And the result, 
so far as our hearing is concerned, de- 
pends upon what are called the acoustic 
conditions under which the vibrations 
take place. Just so the brain possesses 
no generating function of its own; it deals 
with and transmits the ideas and emotions 
projected upon it according to the organic 
conditions by which it may be affected at 
the time, whether those ideas and emo- 
tions are produced by external stimuli, or 
apparently, but only apparently, as | be- 
lieve, owe their origin to genesis in the 
brain itself. In the one case the brain is 
vibrating to the touch of an external force, 
in the other to one that is internal and 
unseen, just as the air does when it trans- 
mits sound, whether you see the cause 
which produces it or not; and the mystery 
which remains to be fathomed, but which 
I do not admit to be unfathomable until 
somebody tries to fathom it, is the nature 
of those unseen forces. 

G. How would you propose to try and 
fathom it? 

R. By experiment: I know of no other 
way. The forces which generate emo- 
tions and ideas must possess a moral qual- 
ity: the experiments must therefore be 
moral experiments. r 

G. How do you set to work to experi- 
mentalize morally ? 

k. As the process must of necessity be 
a purely personal one, carried on, if | may 
use the expression, in one’s own moral 
organism, I have a certain delicacy in at- 
tempting to describe it. In fact, Lady 
Fritterly, if you will allow me to say so, 
as the whole subject which has been un- 
der discussion. this afternoon is the most 
profoundly solemn which can engage the 
attention of a human being, I shrink from 
entering upon it as fully as I would do 
under other circumstances. If people be- 
gin to want a new religion because it is 
the fashion to want one, J venture to pre- 
dict that they will never find it. If they 
want a new religion because they can’t 
come up to the moral standard of the one 
they have got, then I would advise them 
to look rather to that unseen force within 
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them, which I have been attempting to 
describe to Mr. Germsell, for the potency 
which may enable them to reach it. 

Lady F. Indeed, Mr. Rollestone, we 
are all exceedingly in earnest. I never 
felt so serious in my life. Of course this 
London life must all seem very frivolous 
to you; but that we can’t help, you know. 
We can’t all go away and make moral 
experiments like you. What we feel is, 
that we ought all to endeavor as much as 
possible to introduce a more serious tone 
into society. We want to get rid of the 
selfishness, and the littlenesses, and the 
petty ambitions and envyings, and the 
scandals that go on. Don’t we, Louisa, 
dear? And you can’t think how grateful 
I am to Lord Fondleton for having given 
me the pleasure of your acquaintance. | 
hope I may often see you; I am sure you 
would do us all so much good. You will 
always find me at home on Sunday after- 
noons at this hour. 

Mrs. A. It is so refreshing to meet any 
one so full of information and earnestness 
as you are, in this wicked, jaded London. 
Please go on, Mr. Rollestone; what you 
were saying was so interesting. Have 
you really been experimentalizing on your 
own moral organism? How quite too ex- 
traordinary ! 

Lord F. {aside to Mrs. Gloring]. By 
Jove! I had no idea old Rollestone could 
come out in this line. He is a regular 
dark horse. I should never have sus- 
pected it. He will be first favorite in 
London this season, and win in a canter. 

C. You will excuse me, Mr. Rollestone, 
but I really am interested, and I really am 
serious. It was with no idle curiosity that 
I was waiting to hear your answer to Mr. 
Germsell’s inquiry, as to the nature of the 
moral experiment necessary to test the 
character of this unseen force. 

FR. I can only say that any experiment 
which deals with the affectional and emo- 
tional part of one’s nature must be painful 
in the extreme. There is, indeed, only 
one motive which would induce one to 
undergo the trials, sufferings, sacrifices, 
and ordeals which it involves —and that 
is one in which you will sympathize: it is 
the hope that humanity may benefit by the 
result of one’s efforts. Indeed, any lower 
motive than this would vitiate them. I 
will venture to assert to Mr. Germsell, 
who is so sceptical as to the existence of 
any other quality in that force, which he 
can only fathom so‘far as to know that it 
is physical, that I will put him through a 
course of experiment which will cause 
him more acute moral suffering than his 





brain could bear, unless it was sustained 
by a force which by that experimental 
process will reveal attributes contained in 
it not dreamt of in his philosophy. 

G. I have no doubt you could strain my 
mind until it was weak enough to believe 
anything, even your fantastic theories. 
Thank you, I would rather continue to 
experiment with my own microscope and 
forceps than let you experiment either 
upon my affections or my brains. 

F. [aside to Mr. Rollestone]. You could 
not make anything of them even if he 
consented —the former don’t exist, and 
the latter are mere putty—but I can 
quite understand your desire to begin zz 
corpore vilt. 

Lord F. {aside to Mrs. Gloring]. Al- 
low me freely to offer you my affections 
as peculiarly adapted to experiments of 
this nature. 

R. It has always struck me as strange 
that men of science, who don’t shrink 
from testing, for instance, the value of 
poisons, or the nature of disease, by hero- 
ically subjecting their own external organ- 
isms to their action, should shrink from 
experimenting on that essential if remote 
vitalizing force, which can only be reached 
by moral experiment, and disorder in 
which produces not only moral obliquity 
and mental alienation, but physical dis- 
ease as well. 

F. Thus a man may die of apoplexy 
brought on by a fit of passion. Cure his 
temper, and you lessen the danger of 
apoplexy; that, I take it, is an illustration 
of what you mean. 

R. In its most external application it 
is ; the question is where his bad temper 
comes from, and whether, as Mr. Germsell 
would maintain, it is entirely due to his 
cerebral condition, and not to the moral 
qualities inherent in the force, which, act- 
ing on peculiar cerebral conditions, causes 
one man’s temper to differ from another’s. 
It is not the liberated force which gen- 
erates the temper. For that you have to 
go farther back; and the reason why re- 
search is limited in this direction is not 
because it is impossible to go farther 
back, but because it must inevitably en- 
tail, as I have already said, acute personal 
suffering. Nor, as these experiments 
must be purely personal, and involve ex- 
periences of an entirely novel kind, is it 
possible to discuss them except with those 
who have participated in them. One 
might as well attempt to describe the emo- 
tion of love to a man whose affections 
had never been called forth. If I have 
alluded to them so fully now, it is because 
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they justify me in making the assertion, 
for which I can offer no other proof than 
they have afforded to me personally, that 
a force does exist in nature possessing an 
inherent spiritual potency —I use the 
word for lack of a better — which is capa- 
ble of lifting humanity to a higher moral 
plane of daily living and acting than that 
which it has hitherto attained. But I fear 
I am trespassing on your patience in hav- 
ing said thus much. 

Lady F. Oh no, Mr. Rollestone; please 
goon. There is something so delight- 
fully fresh and original in all you are say- 
ing, I can’t tell you how much you interest 
me. 
G. [aside]. 1 know a milkmaid quite as 
fresh and rather more original. [A/oud, 
looking at his watch.| Bless me! it is 
past six, and I have an appointment at 
the club at six. So sorry to tear myself 
away, dear Lady Fritterly. I can’t tell 
you how I have enjoyed the intellectual 
treat you have provided for me. 

Lady F. 1 thank you so much for com- 
ing. I hope you will often look in on our 
Sundays. I think you know that these 
little conversations are so very improv- 
ing. 

G. You may rely upon me; it is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more interest- 
ing. [AZutters as he leaves the room.] 
No, Lady Fritterly, this is the last time | 
enter this house, except perhaps to din- 
ner. You don’t catch me again making 
one of your Sunday collections of bores 
and idiots. What an insufferable prig 
that Rollestone is! 

F. {aside to Drygull]. Thank heaven, 
that pompous nuisance has taken himself 
off ! 

D. [aside to Fussle}. I don’t know 
which I dislike most—the Pharisee of 
science or the Pharisee of religion. 

R. If, then, you admit that the human 
organism not only cannot generate force, 
but that the emotions which control the 
body are in their turn generated by a 
force which is behind it, but which is de- 
pendent for its manifestation on its own 
special conditions, as well as those of its 
transmitting organic medium, I venture to 
assert that experiment in the direction I 
have suggested will prove to our con- 
sciousness that the moral or spiritual 
quality of the original invading force is a 
pure one, and that the degree of its pollu- 
tion in the human frame is the effect of 
inherited and other organic conditions; 
and the question which presents itself to 
the experimentalist is, whether by an 
effort of the will this same force may not 


be evoked to change and purify those 
| conditions. Indeed the very effort is in 
| itself an invocation, and if made unflinch- 
inzly, will not fail to meet with a response. 
Much that has heretofore been to earnest 
seekers unknowable will become know- 
able, and a love, Mr. Coldwaite, higher, if 
that be possible, than the love of human- 
ity, yet correlative with and inseparable 
from it, will be found pressing with an 
irresistible potency into those vacant 
spaces of the human heart, which have 
from all time yearned for a closer contact 
with the great source of all love and of all 
force. Itisin this attempt to sever the 
love of humanity from its Author that the 
Positivist philosophy has failed: it is the 
worship of a husk without the kernel, of a 
body without the soul; and hence it will 
never satisfy the human aspiration. That 
aspiration is ever the same; it needs, if 
you will allow me to say so, Lady Frit- 
terly, no new religion to satisfy its de- 
mands. If the world is of late beginning 
to feel dissatisfied with Christianity, it is 
not because the moral standard which that 
religion proposes is not sufficiently lofty 
for its requirements, but because, after 
eighteen hundred years of effort, it has 
altogether failed to reach that standard. 
Christianity seems a failure because Chris- 
tians have failed —have failed to under- 
stand its application to everyday life, have 
failed to embody it in practice, and have 
sought an escape from the apparent im- 
possibility of doing so, by smothering it 
with dogmas and diverting its scope from 
this world to the next. It will be time to 
look for a new religion when we have suc- 
ceeded in the literal application of the 
ethics of the one we have got to the social 
and economic probiems of daily life. It 
is not by any intellectual effort or scien- 
tific process that the discovery will be 
made of how this is to be done, but by the 
introduction into the organism of new 
and unsuspected potencies of moral force 
which have hitherto lain dormant in na- 
ture, waiting for the great invocation of 
wearied and distressed humanity. There 
can be no stronger evidence of the ap- 
proach of this new force, destined to make 
the ethics of Christianity a practical so- 
cial standard, than the growing demand of 
society for a new religion. It is the inar- 
ticulate utterance of the quickened human 
aspiration, in itself a proof that these new 
potencies are already stirring the dry 
bones of Christendom, and a sure earnest 
that their coming in answer to that aspi- 
‘ration will not be long delayed. 





D. Of course, I entirely disagree with 
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you as to any such necessity in regard to 
the moral requirements of the world ex- 
isting. You must have met, in the course 
of your travels, that more enlightened and 
initiated class of Buddhists, with whom I 
sympathize, who are quite indifferent to 
considerations of this nature. 

k. And who were too much occupied 
with their subjective prospects in Nirvana, 
to be affected by the needs of terrestrial 
humanity. 

D. Quite so. 

Mrs. A. And, Mr. Allyside, I am afraid 
you are equally indifferent. 

Ali S. | am certainly not indifferent to 
the discovery of any force latent in Chris- 
tendom which may check the force of its 
cupidity, and put a stop to the exploita- 
zion and subjugation of Eastern countries 
for the sake of advancing its own material 
interests, under the specious pretext of 
introducing the blessings of civilization. 

C. You have certainly presented the 
matter in a light which is altogether new 
to me, Mr. Rollestone, and upon which, 
therefore, I am not now prepared to ex- 
press an opinion. I should like to dis- 
cuss the subject with you furthur pri- 
vately. 

R. It is a subject which should never 
be discussed except privately. 

Mrs. A. Now, 1 should say, Mr. Rolle- 


stone, on the contrary, that it was just a 
subject you ought to write a book about. 
You would have so much to tell, —all 
your personal experiments, you know; 
now do. 

Ff. Take my advice, Mr. Rollestone, 


and don’t. You would have very few 
readers, and thosé who read you would 
only sneer at what they would call your 
crude ideas; and indeed, you will excuse 
me for saying so, but I am not sure that 
they would not be right. 

Lord F. 1 quite disagree with you, Mr. 
Fussle. If Rollestone would write a book 
which would put a stop to this “ religion 
of the future ” business, he would earn the 
gratitude of society. Do you know I am 
getting rather bored with it. 

F. Not if he introduced instead a latent 
force, which should overturn all existing 
institutions, and revolutionize society — 
which it would inevitably have to do if we 
were all coerced by it into adopting liter- 
ally the ethics of Christianity, instead of 
merely professing them. Why, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount alone, practised to the 
letter, would produce a general destruc- 
tion. Church and State, and the whole 
economic system upon which society is | 
based, would melt away before it like an | 
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iceberg under a tropical sun. I don’t 
mind discussing the religion of the future 
as a subject of interesting speculation ; 
but, depend upon it, we had better let well 
alone. It seems to me that we —at least 
those of us who are well off — have noth- 
ing to complain of. Let us trust to the 
silent forces of evolution. See how much 
they have lately done for us in the matter 
of art. What can be pleasanter than this 
gentle process of esthetic development 
which our higher faculties are undergo- 
ing? With due deference to Mr. Rolle- 
stone, I think we shall be far better em- 
ployed in cultivating our taste, than in 
probing our own organisms in the hope 
of discovering forces which may enable us 
to apply a perfectly unpractical system of 
morality, to a society which has every 
reason to be satisfied with the normal 
progress it is making. 

Mrs. G. Indeed, Mr. Rollestone, I agree 
with you a great deal more than with Mr. 
Fussle. I should like to call out a higher 
moral force in myself — but I should never 
have the courage to undergo all the ordeals 
you say it would involve; I am too weak 
to try. 

Lord F, Of course you are, — don’t! 
You are much nicer as you are. Why, 
Rollestone, you would make all the women 
detestable if you could have your way. 

R&R. 1 don’t think there is any immediate 
cause for alarm on that score. 

Mrs. A. [rising]. Dearest Augusta, I 
am afraid I must run away: thank you so 
much, for such atreat. [Ad/rise.] Mrs. 
Gloring, we have all been so deeply inter- 
ested, that we have scarcely been able to 
exchange a word, but I hope we shall see 
a great deal of each other this year. I 
have a few people coming to me to-morrow 
evening ; do you think you can spare a mo- 
ment from your numerous engagements ? 
Lady Fritterly and Lord Fondleton are 
coming; and perhaps, Mr. Drygull, you 
will come, and bring Mr. Allyside. Mr. 
Fussle, | know it is useless to expect you; 
and I cannot venture to ask Mr. Rolle- 
stone to anything so frivolous. But per- 
haps you will dine with me on Thursday 
— you will meet some congenial spirits. 

#. Thank you, but I fear it will be im- 
possible, as I leave London to-morrow. 
Good-bye, Lady Fritterly. Forgive me, 
an utter stranger, for having so far ob- 
truded my experiences upon you, and for 
venturing finally to suggest that it is in 
our own hearts that we should search for 
the religion that we need; for is it not 
written, “ The kingdom of heaven is with- 
in you”? 
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From Temple Bar. 
HENRY GREVILLE’S DIARY. 

WE all like to get behind the scenes, 
and to get the secret history of events. 
Tommy Hill carried this feeling to such 
extremes that he looked down the area to 
see what his friend was going to have for 
dinner, and Bishop Burnet carried his 
curiosity even to impertinence; but with- 
out rendering ourselves liable to the re- 
bukes the bishop brought on himself, we 
all of us have to admit that we have more 
or less of the questioning spirit within us. 
Therefore it is that memoirs like those of 
Charles Greville have such an interest. 
This is why we await with impatience the 
diary of Croker, and in a lesser degree 
why we enjoy the diary of Henry Greville. 

The worst part of it is, that we are 
bound to confess that in proportion to the 
malice or, to speak more mildly, the know- 
ingness of the diarist, is our interest in 
his record. Lady Granville, who met 
Hodgson, Byron’s friend, at Stoke, said 
Hodgson was “like Charles Greville, only 
good.” On the faith of this we should 
expect the diary of Charles Greville to be 
more piquant than that of Mr. Hodgson 
had the latter kept one, and been placed 
in circumstances to know everything, as 
Greville was. 

Henry Greville did not stand in the 
same fortunate position as his brother, 
nor had he the same shrewdness, we im- 
agine, but nevertheless he was an intelli- 
gent man, mixing in the best society, and 
aware of much that was going on. He 
seems to have been a man of considerable 
taste, to have had a love and appreciation 
of music, and to have gathered around 
him, as his friends, some of the first a7- 
tistes of the day. He it was who seems 
to have urged Mario to enter upon the 
stage when his fortunes were at a low 
ebb, and he it is who tells us that there 
was nothing in Grisi except the beautiful 
woman, great actress, and splendid singer. 
Both Grisi and Mrs. Siddons, with all 
their beauty and their powers of acting, 
were yet persons of no interest whatever 
off the stage. 

Henry Greville seems to have kept a 
sort of lazy diary, writing when the fit was 
on, and leaving great gaps when it was 
not. Better so a hundred times than a 
conscientious record of every and any 
event. The result is, his diary is so inter- 
esting that you might, if time permitted, 
read it through atasitting. There is little 
of value in it arising from the author’s 
Observations, not much perhaps absolutely 
new, but it has the same effect as if a 





pleasant fellow was sitting at your table 
after dinner and recalling the principal 
events and characters of your early life. 
You like to hear of them again, to have 
them revived briskly and brightly with 
occasional anecdotes which you had not 
heard, or which you had been fortunate 
enough to forget. You feel, too, a great 
liking for the man who was evidently a 
thorough gentleman in the truest and 
largest sense of the word. 

His anecdotes illustrative of Louis 
Philippe’s character strike us as the most 
interesting in the work, and entirely cor- 
roborate the low estimate we cannot help 
forming of this unfortunate monarch. He 
altogether lacked the dignity of a king. 
His cousins who preceded him were much 
more kingly, especially Charles X. and 
Louis XVIII. Talleyrand told Mr. Gre- 
ville that Louis XVIII. was very agree- 
able, talked remarkably well on all sub- 
jects, and was very well informed, and 
had certain authors at his fingers’ ends, 
particularly Horace; whilst Charles X. 
had excellent qualities, but little under- 
standing, though he possessed a certain 
grace of expression, and an air of truth 
in what he said. When asked what he, 
Talleyrand, thought of Louis Philippe, 
Talleyrand replied: “ The France of to- 
day lacks dignity. This is why the king, 
who also lacks it, suits her.” He subse- 
quently added: “The present Duke of 
Orleans (Louis Philippe’s son) had inher- 
ited from his father the gift of the gab, 
and great facility of expression.” 

Louis Philippe was always an intriguer. 
He intrigued for the crown of Spain. He 
intrigued against his cousins, but whilst 
Louis XVIII. took his measure and never 
trusted him, Charles X., who was a gen- 
tleman and man of honor, unfortunately 
did. Henry Greville went as a member 
of the diplomatic corps to the Tuileries 
on the birthday of the king, and heard the 
king read his reply to the felicitations 
offered tohim. ‘He has,” says Greville, 
“a remarkably clear and agreeable enun- 
ciation, but his manners though courte- 
ous, I might almost say, obsequious, are 
roturier and vulgar.” His queen, on the 
contrary, is “ full of dignity and amenity.” 
Of this noble woman, united to so inferior 
a husband, Greville elsewhere remarks: 
“The queen’s manner is the perfection of 
royal dignity and benevolence combined, 
itis the dignity that cannot be assumed 
— that of the heart.” 

On one occasion the king acted as show- 
man at Versailles. 

“ The king,” says Greville, “ performed 
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the part of cicerone with great unction, 
and seemed to have no awkwardness, in 
showing us the apartments in which were 
hung huge portraits of Charles X. and all 
his family, and amongst others, one in 
which he is represented as making his en- 
try into Paris, escorted by the present 
king Louis Philippe, as Duke of Orleans, 
who is painted as riding by his side.” 

Sir Robert Peel was of opinion that 
Louis Philippe had no alternative course 
to the one he took in 1830, and that his 
disapproval of all Charles X. did, pointed 
him out as the natural successor to the 
throne. - Yes, just as the opposition of Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord Salisbury 
point them out as the successors of Mr. 
Gladstone. But the Duke of Orleans was 
not bound to put zs opposition en évi- 
dence, and had he been a high-minded 
man, would not have done so. 

The last few years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign were signalized by his scandalous 
perfidy in the matter of the Spanish mar- 
riages. Bulwer, writing from Madrid to 
Greville, says: ‘*The sort of mess we 
have got into, has only been what I have 
foreseen, but nobody could quite credit 
the treachery and audacity of our dear 
allies.” 

The Princesse de Lieven was a great 
power in her day with whom the Duke of 
Wellington had to reckon, and who had 
amongst her admirers Guizot, the states- 
man and father of the Doctrinaires, a race 
of politicians, of whom, alas! for our pun- 
ishment, we are just now having a taste in 
England. Guizot, says Henry Greville, 
“excited great ridicule by the manner in 
which he dances~ attendance upon her 
(Madame Lieven), being constantly seen 
carrying her footstool into her opera-box.” 
Madame de Lieven was greatly scandal- 
ized by the Marquis of Normanby, the 
’ gay author of “ Matilda,” declining to at- 
tend the reception at the Tuileries on the 
occasion of the presentation of the Corps 
Diplomatique to the Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier, just after the success of Louis 
Philippe’s chicanery and faithlessness in 
the Spanish marriages. Normanby was 
right, because, though etiquette might 
point to the payment of a customary re- 
spect, Louis Philippe had been playing 
the artful game of representing England’s 
protest against the Spanish marriages 
as a mere formality, and if Normanby 
had attended, this idea would have got 
abroad and been believed. Madame de 
Lieven wished to save her dear friend 
Guizot, and to make out that his policy 
was successful and honest. The protest 
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of England she felt was to Guizot the 
protest of a gentleman against a dirty 
trick, and Madame de Lieven perceived 
that a stigma would be left upon Guizot, 
unless English opposition could be ex- 
plained away. She got hold of Lord 
Brougham, and wished him to take Gui- 
zot’s side in Parliament. Guizot had 
many good points, and was in the main a 
well-meaning man, but, alas! that trick 
cannot be explained away, and he is in- 
volved in the disgrace of it. 

A day or two after the public reception 
of the Corps Diplomatique, Lord Nor- 
manby paid his respects to the Duchesse 
de Montpensier, who could hardly speak 
a word of French, but who was very pret- 
ty, according to some, but according to 
Greville notso. The French government 
was delighted, and Madame de Lieven 
much relieved, and so the affair dropped 
into its place in history, where it lies 
embedded for the benefit of the historic 
student. 

Madame de Lieven was in the fashion 
of those days, and hated Lord Palmers- 
ton, as most foreigners did. His habit of 
being an Englishman first, and anything 
you like afterwards, did not please her; 
and she told Charles Greville that she was 
astounded at the influence Lord Palmers- 
ton wielded over the English government 
and people. “ Really,” she said, “it would 
seem asif the fate of Europe very much 
depended upon which side of the bed 
Lord Palmerston got out.” There is no 
chance of such an expression in regard to 
England being used nowadays, the ques- 
tion of “jambe, droite ou gauche” is at 
Berlin now. 

Louis Philippe used to speak with great 
bitterness of Lord Palmerston,* and he 
lost no opportunity of turning him into 
ridicule. “Don Enrique (a very plain 
man) was at the Spectacle, and the king 
showed him to Lord Cowley, quoting Lord 
Palmerston’s words laughingly, ‘the oaly 
fit husband for Queen Isabella;’” and 
then Greville adds, “ He is a hideous little 
monster.” “The Zimes and Spectator,” 
says Mr. Greville, “write down Lord 
Palmerston,” and for some years one or 
two leading journals gave great offence 
to Englishmen abroad by their persistent 
attacks upon Lord Palmerston, notably in 
the Baron Gros case. Thiers says of 
Madame de Lieven, “qu’elle était une 


* Lord Palmerston had said in 1846, “ Louis Philippe 
had better look out that the Spanish marriage doesn’t 
cost him his throne.’”? Madame Lieven said, ‘* What 
does this mean?’? In 1848 she received her answer, 
and Louis Philippe was an exile. 
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sotte et une bavarde, une menteuse,” and 


adds that the king, whatever Charles Gre- 
ville thought of him, was “un poltron.” 
This, it must be remembered, was before 
the flight of Mr. “Smith” in 1848. Still 
it must be admitted in earlier days the 
king showed courage enough. He had 
been repeatedly shot at, but always bore 
himself well on those occasions. His dis- 
position was kindly, and he was in oppo- 
sition to his ministers in his wish to save 
Fieschi, one of the boldest of scoundrels. 

When it came to the end in 1848, Louis 
Philippe had lost nerve. He was no longer 
young, and his moral force had been les- 
sened by his playing fast and loose in the 
Spanish marriages. He had weakened 
his self-respect, and in the hour of dan- 
ger it broke under him. He sent for 
Guizot and insinuated his retirement. 
Guizot, to do him justice, was a man 
throughout. He was at the king’s service 
to stay or to go, so the king accepted his 
resignation which the king had suggested 
to him. Louis Philippe then sent for 
Molé, Montpensier pressing the king to 
abdicate, being himself as frightened as 
the king. ‘ Abdiquez, sire, abdiquez,” 
said Montpensier. Then it was that the 
sexes were changed, and that queenly 
woman and womanly queen, who “in the 
midst of all the tumult alone preserved 
her presence of mind and dignity, was 
heard to say, ‘ Mon ami, ne quittez jamais 
votre poste, mourez plutét en roi.’” 

The history of the Revolution of 1848, 
though not given in full, is picturesque- 
ly told in this interesting diary, which 
abounds in good stories. 

The following one of Talleyrand we 
have read before, but we were glad to 
meet it again in Mr. Greville’s diary. 

“ Talleyrand made me laugh very much 
by a story against M. de Narbonne, who 
was anything but amusing. One day he 
and the prince were driving together in 
the Pont-Neuf, and M. de Narbonne was 
particularly tiresome, when suddenly they 
Saw a man who was walking along yawn 
violently, upon which Talleyrand said to 
M. de Narbonne, ‘ Ne parlez donc pas si 
haut, on nous entend.’” 

Talleyrand hated the Doctrinaires as 
much as Napoleon did. Lord Clanricarde 
asked Talleyrand if M. de la Redoute 
were not “un Doctrinaire.” ‘ Oui,” said 
Talleyrand, “c’est & peu prés cela. II 
est bien ennuyeux, n’est-ce pas?” “ Par- 
faitement,” said the prince, “c’est un es- 
prit arreté avant d’étre arrivé.” 

In November, 1834, Henry Greville 
sees at the Italian Opera House in Paris 





“a brown-looking old hag.” This lady, 
this withered creature, was once a beauty, 
painted by Isabey, attached to the court 
of Napoleon, attending on his mother, 
witty, beautiful, and graceful, and no other 
than Madame d’Abrantés, whose lively 
memoirs have had a renewed life within 
the last year. Fresh beauties had suc- 
ceeded her, and on the same occasion 
Greville remarks the presence of two who 
were “very pretty,” in their turn perhaps 
to be quizzed by a future Greville, when 
their brown days come. 

At Lady Clanricarde’s one evening in 
December 1834, Brougham and Talley- 
rand converse on Fox. Talleyrand said 
“he had known Fox intimately, that he 
was the best fellow in the world, wrote 
the most charming letters, and spoke 
French @ merveille. His favorite stud 
was Madame de Sévigné.” One day Tal- 
leyrand saw a volume of her letters lying 
amongst all the classical authors, ancient 
and modern, in Fox’s room; and on Tal- 
leyrand’s expressing his surprise at find- 
ing her in such exalted company, Fox 
said, “ Why, her letters are perfect models 
of every kind of eloquence.” 

“ Talleyrand asked,” said Greville, “ if 
Fox had not been ‘trés occupé de Ma- 
dame Siddons.’ ‘Qh, no,’ said Brougham, 
‘that’s impossible; one might as well be 
interested in the sea as in Mrs. Siddons.’ 
She was too great in her way to inspire 
love. The East India Company might 
aspire to her, nothing less.” This re- 
minds us of some story of Sydney Smith’s, 
who was told that a very stout lady was 
about to be married. ‘“ Impossible,” said 
Sydney Smith, “a man might marry a 
section of her.” 

Talleyrand appears in an amiable light 
in these volumes, and we have several 
glimpses of him, but none equal to Hay- 
don’s. “I met,” says Haydon, “that 
patriarch of dissimulation and artifice, 
Talleyrand, but once and once only, but I 
shall never forget him. He looked like a 
toothless boa of intrigue, with nothing left 
but his poison. To see his impenetrable 
face at a game of whist, watching every- 
body without a trace of movement in his 
own figure or face, save the slightest im- 
perceptible twitch in the lip, was a sight 
never to be forgotten. It was the incar- 
nation of meaning without assumption.” 

Mr. Greville tells a capital story of 
Mademoiselle Mars. 

“Soon after the Restoration, she ap- 
peared on the stage wearing a tricolor 
ribbon, which so enraged the parterre 
and the Gardes du Corps, that she was 
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obliged to take it off and apologize on the 
spot. ‘ Ces canailles de Gardes du Corps,’ 
she was heard to mutter, which they hear- 
ing, very foolishly sent one of their officers 
on the following morning to demand an 
apology. She was in bed when he arrived, 
but her maid went into her room to an- 
nounce him, leaving the door open, when 
Mademoiselle Mars cried out, ‘What is 
it?’ ‘Madame, it is one of the officers of 
the Garde du Corps, who particularly 
wishes to speak to you.’ ‘Tell him,’ she 
answered, ‘that Mars * has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Gardes du Corps.’ ” 

Louis Philippe about the time of the 
Spanish marriages was much annoyed by 
the outspoken condemnation of his con- 
duct by our press, and he sent overa M. 
Bacourt to try and allay its violence. So 
ignorant are foreigners of the fact that 
only such of our papers can be tampered 
with as are not worth the pains. Yet 
though this was and is the case, our pro- 
vincial press, inaccessible to monetary 
approaches, is in other ways largely at 
the mercy of the manufacturers of opinion. 
Our clever Radicals have hit upon a de- 
vice for the manufacture of thunder, which 
at first imposed considerably upon people. 
The mot d’ordre goes forth to a certain 
number of Ravlical provincial papers to 
write in a certain sense, while these pa- 
pers are supposed to speak spontaneously 
the opinions of their subscribers. Thus 
we will suppose that the House of Lords 
is to be attacked because of their opposi- 
tion to the Franchise Bill. The Radical 
papers in different parts of the country, 
instructed from headquarters, loudly pro- 
claim that the people are impatient for 
the Franchise Bill, and that they eagerly 
demand the abolition of the House of 
Lords for its opposition to the national 
will, all which is probably the clever in- 
vention of some clever fellow in London 
or Birmingham. Louis Philippe, it is 
clear, did not know how to go to work, 
but resorted to the coarser method of try- 
ing to manipulate the press, which was 
quite useless, and so M. de Bacourt re- 
turned a wiser, and probably not a poorer 
man. 

To revert to Mr. Greville’s leaves, 
Alexandre Dumas, and a host of literary 
men and artists, are pleasantly mentioned 
in them, most frequently with a good story 
attached to each. Thus we hear of Mario, 
Bellini, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Pasta, of 
Fanny Kemble and Mrs. Sartoris, of Rog- 

* James Smith, one of the authors of ‘ Rejected 


Addresses,’’ asserted that Mars was not the real name 
of the actress, but “‘ only a nom de guerre.” 
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ers, Byron, and Moore, with anecdotes 
too numerous to quote, and for which we 
must refer the reader to the diary itself, 
But one of Dumas we cannot resist quot- 
ing: “ Alexandre Dumas and Lievenne, a 
French actress, were both summoned as 
witnesses in a trial which took place at 
Rouen. Alexandre Dumas, when called 
upon to give his name and condition, 
replied in a pompous voice, ‘ Alexandre 
Dumas, and I should call myself homme 
de lettres, if 1 were not in the country of 
Corneille.’ On the same question being 
put to Lievenne, she said, ‘1 am Lievenne, 
and I should call myself maid if I were 
not in the town where they burnt them.’” 

Mr. Greville notes in this diary the 
manner in which some of the press ran 
down Lord Palmerston on so many occa- 
sions. Lord Palmerston kept us out of 
war, at any rate, into which the pugna- 
cious peace party frequently land us. But 
the fact is, that there was no love lost 
between the Radicals and Palmerston. 
The latter would have heartily agreed 
with Mr. Twining, whose “ Recreations of 
a Country Clergyman” all should read 
who are on the look-out for a pleasant 
volume. Mr. Twining says: “ A man who 
likes levelling in society, se/on moi, has as 
bad taste as a man who likes a level coun- 
try. For my part, I would not wish to 
live upon the surface of a wash-tub; give 
me your ups and downs, moral and physi- 
cal.” Of this opinion evidently is Lord 
Sherbrooke. 

“ We are about,” he says, “to exchange 
certain good for more than doubtful 
change; we are about to barter maxims 
and traditions that have never failed for 
theories and doctrines that have never 
succeeded. Democracy you may have at 
any time. Night and day the gate is open 
that leads to that bare and level plain, 
where every ants’ nest is a mountain and 
every thistle a forest tree. But a govern- 
ment such as that of England is the work 
of no human hand. It has grown up by 
the imperceptible aggregation of centu- 
ries. It is a thing which we can only en- 
joy, which we cannot impart to others, and 
which, once lost, we cannot recover for 
ourselves.” 

“I soap my hands of it,’’* seems the 
cry of all but a few, and drifting is the 
order of the day. Hence the audacious 
come to the front, and a dozen bold men 
rule ten thousand timid ones. However, 
we have not yet quite arrived at the con- 


* The exclamation of a Frenchman in England, in 
one of Francillon’s best stories, ‘* Strange Waters.” 


ane 
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dition of the Frenchman, who cried out, | 
“We must have three hundred heads!” | 
He turned out to be a hatter. 

Madame Lieven was in London on the | 
1oth of April, 1848, the day when the | 
middle classes rallied round the govern-| 
ment, and enrolled themselves en masse 
as special constables. Madame de Lie- 
ven told Mr. Greville that “the love of 
order manifested throughout England, 
must have a great effect in Europe.” No 
one was more pleased at the preparations 
made against him than Feargus O’Connor, 
who felt that in the mob around him he 
had worse than a white elephant on his 
hands. When the constable tapped him 
on the shoulders to tell him that he might 
hold his meeting but mustn’t march, he 
was greatly relieved, and shook both hands 
of the constable with great warmth. He 
thought the constable had come to arrest 
him. 

We will close this brief notice of a very 
amusing book with a good story of Louis 
XVIII.: “When Louis XVIII. returned 
to France, and Fouché was his minister 
of police, the king asked Fouché whether 
during his (the king’s) exile, he had not 
set spies over him, ard who they were. 
Fouché hesitated to reply, but on the king 
insisting, he said: — 

“«TIf your Majesty presses for an an- 
swer, it was the Duc de Blacas to whom 
this matter was confided.’ 

“And how much did you pay him?’ 
said the king. 

“*Deux cents mille livres de rente, 
sire.’ 

“* Ah, so!’ said the king, ‘then he has 
played fair; we went halves.’ ” 

This king was fit to live, and had very 
little mentally of the later Bourbon about 
him. 


From Belgravia. 
MOONLIGHT AND FLOODS. 


THE floods were out at Wendelthorpe. 
Boats were moving hither and thither in 
the lower-lying streets, and out in the 
open country, field after field was changed 
toalake. From amidst the waters rose a 
solitary farmhouse, black against a dark- 
ening sky. The surging flow heaved and 
tossed and struck heavily upon it; here | 
was no languidly spreading expanse, but | 
the hurry of the swollen river rushing im- | 
patiently forward and rising in its impa- | 
tience higher and even higher. At an! 
upper window six persons were gathered, | 





|ing nearer by degrees, 
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watching the motions of a light that came 
and went slowly, and seemed to be draw- 
The group was 
made up of the farmer, his wife, their 
three children, and a young man who was 
the eldest daughter’s lover. The light 
was manifestly approaching, the dark 
shape of a boat became distinct, they 
heard the dip and splash of oars; at last 
the boat paused in the lee of the house, 
and their rescue was secure. It could be 
seen now, in the light of the lantern, that 
there were several persons in the boat, 
and that one of them was a woman. 

A voice called upward to those within, 
“ How many are you?” 

And a voice called downward in reply, 
“ Six.” 

To that answer followed a moment of 
silence. 

Then, amid the sound of the water, 
came up the words, “ We have only room 
for four.” 

“Shall you be able to come back for 
the others ?” asked the farmer. 

Again followed a pause, brief, but suffi- 
cient to foreshadow the coming negative. 

No, hardly, it was getting too dark and 
too dangerous. 

Within were quick questionings and 
denials, a half-heard debate, caught and 
lost again between the ominous beating of 
the rising floods. By daybreak the house- 
top would scarcely be left above water, 
even if the walls should be strong enough 
to hold out so long. 

Jack and I will stay,” said the farmer 
at last. 

“If Jack stays, so will I,” answered 
the clear voice of his daughter. 

Then a man rose in the boat and said, 
“There is no woman who would say that 
for me, and so let me stay.” 

The others in the boat looked at him as 
he stood leaning one hand against the 
wall. He was a stranger who had reached 
Wendelthorpe only that afternoon, and 
had volunteered his services at the start- 
ing of the boat. 

The woman sitting in the stern moved 
a little and said, “1 will stay, too;” and 
all eyes turned back to her. Her they 
knew. She was the new mistress of the 
village school, a grave young woman, and 
reported eccentric. 

There was no remonstrance from the 
boat, only a slow, ruminating surprise; 
from above, indeed, came protests, but 
faint and quickly overruled. 

A window was opened in a lower story; 
the two entered upon a landing that was 
already flooded, and went quickly upward, 
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Warm, broken thanks met them, and 
eager promises of return in the first hour 
of dawn. Then, from the upper window, 
the two watched the embarkation of the 
six, heard their shouts of thanks and of 
farewell, then the dip of the oars, and felt 
at their hearts a sudden blank. They 
stood side by side, watching the wavering 
progress of the departure and the waver- 
ing reflection of the shaken light. At 
last, when the boat was far away, and no 
dim echo reached them of its sounds, they 
turned towards each other and towards 
the inner room. The room had, in the 
interval, grown nearly dark, and as they 
turned this way they heard the flap of the 
water, like a step, on the staircase. 

* Have you any hope of their coming 
back in time?” asked the woman. 

Her companion answered, “ No;” and 
she saw through the darkness that he 
shook his head. 

* Nor have I,” said she. 

They stood aimlessly, looking into the 
fast darkenihg room. They had no occu- 
pation but to await the coming up of the 
water, and they were strangers who had 
never so much as beheld each other’s 
faces by full daylight. The wind and the 


water went sweeping by outside, and in 
the house were ghostly sounds of doors 
and windows stealthily tried and shaken. 


“ Had we not better go up to the attic 
while we can?” asked the man by-and-by. 

She assented, and they went inward to 
the dark core of the house. The inky 
solitude below was full of creakings and 
rustlings ; above shone a square of yellow 
light, revealing a steep ladder. A lighted 
lantern had been left for them in the 
attic, together with food and warm wrap- 

ings. 

“T will fetch the lantern,” said he, and 
swung himself quickly upward. 

She stood below, holding fast to the 
side of the ladder. His quick step sounded 
above her head; the light shifted and 
brightened, she saw his face in a quick 
illumination; then the light whirled to- 
wards and beyond her, down, down, into 
the darkness and crashed upon the stairs. 
Her breath stood still; she had a sicken- 
ing feeling of being leftalone. Assurance 
of her companion’s safety reached her, 
however, in the form of an imprecation, 
checked, indeed, but hearty, uttered about 
two feet above her. 

“ The handle of the lantern was loose,” 
said he, as he came to her level. “I'll go 
down and fetch it up.” 

“No, don’t! it is too dark. 
don’t! let us go up.” 


Please 
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She had found his arm in the darkness 
and held him back. In the darkness, 
which was much the blacker for that brief 
interposition of light, they made their way 
into the attic, and crossing it carefully, 
afraid of the low roof, afraid of unseen 
stumbling-blocks, afraid of returning upon 
the yawning aperture, made their way to 
the grey square of the window. Here 
they found a large box upon which they 
sat down. They spoke but little; there 
were so few things left worth utterance in 
such an hour as this. By-and-by, as their 
eyes grew accustomed to the dimness, 
they discerned the general character of 
their surroundings. There was a table 
near them with food; there were boxes 
and bundles and a couple of old pictures, 
brought up hither apparently when the 
tide began to rise. In the middle lay the 
black square through which they had 
made entrance; at the far end a rough 
heap of straw was dimly distinguished, 
and from this came restless gnawings, 
scrapings, and rustlings, causing the 
woman to shrink and shudder. 

“I suppose they are rats,” she said 
once, when the sounds grew louder. 

**] suppose so; do you mind very 
much?” 

“ No, if we could only see them.” 

Again for a while they were silent, 
hearing the little sounds within and the 
ever-increasing sounds without. 

At last the man stood up, and passing 
his hand across his face said, ‘Oh! this 
is very cold-blooded! They used to tor- 
ture witches so, fixed to a stake, when the 
tide was coming up.” 

He moved to and fro impatiently, and 
stood still by the table. 

“Could you not eat something ?” 

* No, thank you.” 

He broke himself a piece of bread, and, 
returning to the window, ate a few mouth- 
fuls. He pushed open the lattice and 
leaned out. 

The water was rising rapidly, and was 
already washing on the window of the 
room below. He turned back towards 
her a face of dismay; hers as she sat 
within the room was not clearly visible, 
but her attitude was calm and undisturbed. 
He sighed and came back quietly to sit 
beside her. But his quietness was of 
short duration. He asked, after a few 
minutes, “ Would you not like to go out 
upon the roof? We shall have to do it 
sooner or later, and I don’t think we 
should feel quite so much imprisoned.” 

“Oh yes, let us go. Is there a trap- 





door?” 
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“1 don’t think there is. I looked just 
now. But I can get up through the win- 
dow —the roof is close above — and then 
I can help you.” 

He set his foot on the window-sill, and 
thrust his head and shoulders through the 
narrow opening. “Oh yes, it is quite 
easy. But howit blows! We had better 
have some of those shawls.” 

She brought them and handed them 
out, watched him draw himself up, and 
then mounted in her turn from box to 
window-ledge, and, reaching her hands 
upwards, found herself lifted safely to the 
summit. 

The surge of wind and water was ter- 
rific; her hat was blown away at once, and 
she was blinded by her hair. When she 
had freed her face, and drawn up her 
shawl over her head, she was able to per- 
ceive that the roof was formed of two long 
parallel gables, and that between them, at 
each end, a stack of chimneys rose from 
a solid platform. They went forward to 
the more sheltered group, and sat down 
on the block of brickwork at the base. 
They had before them the wide, desolate 
expanse of waters; below them torrents 
ran thundering between dwelling and wut- 
houses; and in the pauses of the cannon- 
ade that beat the walls, and of the rushing 


and rending sounds within, they heard a 
southern wind drifting with sighs between 


the chimneys. There was no token of 
life, no light, no sound of hope. Yet they 
felt a sense of relief and freedom in being 
here, where they could see and know what 
was befalling. 

“ Oh, this is better! ” said she, and lifted 
up her face to breathe the fresher air. 

“One would say,” said he, watching the 
dark cameo of her face, as it detached 
itself from the straight line of masonry, 
oe you had a kind of enjoyment of all 
this.” 

“In asense I have. There isso much 
space and power. And there is the feel- 
ing of having for once put action and 
responsibility out of one’s hands. There 
is nothing now which it can possibly be 
one’s duty to do.” 

“You don’t feel any fear of death, 
then?” 

“I fear it physically, of course — the 
actual drowning and choking — ah, don’t 
let us talk of it. But at least we shall 
have had this hour of freedom and rest.” 

“IT could bear it better,” he returned, 
“if there were any element of struggle. 
To sit still in a cage until death chooses 
to come and put an end to you — that’s 
horrible!” 
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She turned towards him and seemed to 
consider his point of view until it became 
hers, for she shuddered and said, “It is 
horrible!” 

There was silence again between them 
for a little while. Again, when her face 
was bent forward, he was able to watch 
its outline.. Surely she was younger than 
he had supposed. 

“What made you stay?” he asked sud- 
denly. She hesitated a little. 

“ What made you ?” 

“TI hardly know, more than what I said 
— that nobody cared much whether I did 
or not, and that I did not care much my- 
self. But I am older than you, and I have 
had about as much out of life as it will 
ever give me.” j 

“T don’t think that it need be a ques- 
tion of age how much one’s life is worth. 
Mine did not matter to any one, either; 
and it was not very easy or hopeful for 
myself. I had wanted so much, and had 
to learn that I must do with so little. Of 
course it is not noble to care so much 
about one’s own petty happiness, but oh! 
one does care! And then, all at once, 
here was a way of escape, not selfish, but 
to help happier people, and —it seemed 
the key to everything when you stood up 
in the boat and said that you would stay.” 

“ Yet,” said he, “I could not help won- 
dering, as we stepped out, whether what 
we were really giving to those young 
lovers was only time to lose their love for 
each other, even in remembrance. For 
death can only destroy the future, but life 
can destroy the past, too.” 

“ Are you sorry, then, that you stayed?” 

There was a little note of mockery in 
the question, or his conscience created it. 

“No; it seemed the thing todo. One 
can but act inthe present. And even if 
a man could know certainly that death 
would keep their love for them, and life 
would lose it, he could hardly bring him- 
self to say, ‘Then let death come.’ It 
takes Apollo to give death when he is 
asked for the best gift. But yet, what a 
chance for two lovers to have died to- 
gether so!” 

She drew a rather deeper breath and 
made no spoken answer. 

Down at the far horizon the late moon 
was rising, vague and cloudy. A ghostly 
light, bringing in its wake mysterious 
shadows, spread slowly as the moon 
drowsily lifted herself, and dropped the 
mists from her shoulders. The man, 
looking down, in this clearer light, to the 
water, started and said, “It is coming up 


| much faster.” 
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She stooped and looked. Then their | that the platform at the other end of the 
eyes, lifting, sought each other. Both| house had given way, and the stack of 
faces were pale in the moonlight. On) chimneys opposite had fallen. 
both sat the human shrinking from this| “If it had been these!” said she. 
upward crawling fate. Yet it was some-| They crouched nearer together, each 


thing to see each other. still holding to the other. The fear in 
“How long is it to morning?” she|each mind now was the fear of being 
asked. divided, of losing all human companion- 


He drew out his watch, but there came| ship. The waters were rising faster, ris- 
a cloud across the moon and they had to/ing, as it seemed, with a malignant, hun- 


wait. gry joy. 
“Tt is just past twelve,” said he. “It can’t be long now,” said the man. 
“ Perhaps they will come out by moon-| “No,” said she. 
light.” There were a few more lifelong mo- 
“Perhaps,” said he. But neither of | ments in which they sat silent, breathing 
them had any trust in the hope. hard. The wild gust of wind abated; the 


He had seen in the moment when they | moon found a wide, open archway among 
looked at each other that she was indeed | the clouds; the face of the waters grew 
younger than his first supposition, though | by comparison still again. 
hardly so young as his second. She} “And so,” said he, “it was for me you 
might be five-and-twenty. It was not the| stayed, and even atthe end I can’t go 
face of a girl. She had returned to her | away in peace without pulling down some 
former position, and now, leaning back|one else. And you, who stayed, are a 
against the chimney, lifted up her face to| stranger, and we shall die here together, 
the sky. Her eyes were closed and her| strangers. Oh, the irony of this world! 
lips drawn in. There was but time to} All my life I have been solitary and de- 
look once before the lips curved again to|serted. It has been my fault —no doubt 
a smile, and the eyes opened to a calm|it has been my fault; and now life is 
gaze. over. It’s all too late, and there’s no 

The man sitting by her heard the chang- | time.” 
ing and deepening tone of the water as it! She remained silent, and the monoto- 


came up and up. nous pulse of the water throbbed below. 
“You are too young for this,” said he| “ But if, by any miracle, we should be 

abruptly. saved, at least we know each other now,” 
His voice had changed and deepened | said he. 

like the tone of the water. “Do we? Well, the depths, perhaps, of 
“No, no,” she answered after a mo-| each other, but not the shallows. If we 

ment. ‘“ Don’t trouble about me.” were to be saved, we should feel like 
“I do trouble about you. It’s horri-| friends till we came to land, and then you 

ble! horrible!” would go your way, and I mine; and if 


She again kept silence for a little} we were to meet once a week fora twelve- 
space; then she said: “When | heard | month, we should speak to each other at 
you say — that —in the boat, and get up| first, and then we should nod and smile, 
to stay, I felt, suddenly, asif it was acruel|and by-and-by we should pass and take 
thing not to stay with you, too—as well/no notice. No, what knowledge or 
as to save them.” friendship we have, does not belong to 

She had been obliged to speak the last | this life!” 
words loudly ; for the wind rose suddenly | “ You believe, then, in another?” 
and fiercely, and the shock of the water “It is hardly that I believe in another 
broke noisily on the walls. And as she /|life, so much as that I can’t believe in 
ceased came a terrible crash; the whole | death. We could not be capable of so 
building creaked and swayed; there were | much, and desirous of so much, and noth- 
heavy splashes in the water, and water | ing come. We have not half enough. I 
spouted over them as they caught and | feel so much, much more. No, I am not 
clung to each other. Long hair was|afraid. There’s more.” 
blown before his face. They held each | He in his turn was silent. Perhaps he 
other fast, panting and trembling. She forbore, out of pity, to put forth a word 
freed a hand, and drew aside her hair. against her hope; perhaps in his soul, too, 
There was a sound of water, running, |a like hope, which he had taken to be long 
trickling, and dropping. The calm moon, | dead, began to stir and murmur. 
pursuing her leisurely pathway, passed| The moon had put on, minute by min- 
out from behind a cloud, and showed them | ute, a fuller glory; it was illumining an 
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‘arch of clouds, and beyond the arch lay 


measureles liquid, lucid depths. She 
looked, and pointed upward. The full 
glow shone on her face. He saw in her 
dark eyes a slow ineffable softening; in 
all the lines of her features breathed a 
spirit of exultant reception. 

“The open doorway of infinity,” said 
he, fitting to this radiance its apt poetic 
description, but without anything of the 
poet’s rapture or belief. Her lips moved 
to a recognizing smile. 

“ And can you look up to that and de- 
spair?” she asked. 

“ That has no voice for me. It is too 
far off, too silent, too unmoved. That 
glory may come back, as serene, to look 
down on my drowned face. But you have 
come to die with me. What hope there is 
in life or death, you have shown me. I 
don’t know that it is lasting or that it is 
good for much ; but such as it is, it comes 
from you.” 

Again the water came rushing over the 
fallen chimneys, and they looked out in 
momentary apprehension. But the sud- 
den torrent subsided, and the waters went 
on rising again slowly as before. 

He then quietly proceeded: “One 
thinks of life as the life one has known. 
To-night a glimpse has come to me of 
something that seems to make life worth 
going on with. It may be life on the 
other side of a division; I can’t tell. I 
don’t want to be carried back into the old 
life, but I do want life —the life that 1 
nearly saw just now, when we thought 
that our time was upon us. And I have 
found you, standing with me upon the 
brink. We do not know each other, you 
say; we are not friends, and we can’t be. 
I don’t know. I only know that I would 
neither go on nor back, alone.” 

Her hand, which still clung to his arm, 
trembled, and was withdrawn, and in the 
next moment stole softly into his. 

They sat quite silent, and the endless 
night drew on. Memories rose before 
each of them of hopes and dreams that 
had once been all in all, and now were 
small and faint and immeasurably distant. 
Around them, rising always, surged the 
persistent waters. Now and again gusts 
of wind awoke suddenly and brought a 
sweep of waves over the submerged ma- 
sonry. 

Presently, oozing drops began to creep 
between the chimneys behind them. 

“We must go up higher,” said the man. 

They quitted their sheltered nook, and 
mounting, stood upon the platform of 
brickwork. The wind flung itself upon 
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them in fury. They clung to the chim- 
neys and to each other, and for a few min- 
utes stood so, battling strenuously to keep 
their foothold. 

The man cried out suddenly, “Oh! if 
there were only some place for you! It 
is too hard a death for you. I am so 
sorry for you.” 

And even while he spoke the water was 
up about their feet, snatching and drag- 
ging at them. 

“T am not sorry,” she answered. “ And 
oh, no! it is not hard; it is the best mo- 
ment life has ever brought me!” 

Her voice was blown away as it crossed 
her lips. It was only because they were 
uttered at his ear that he could hear her 
words. And his, of reply, the winds 
snatched and carried away forever. The 
time of words was over. There was noth- 
ing now but hard-drawn breath, and the 
vain struggle of resistance, and then, a 
placid moon, shining over a waste of floods, 

CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


From All The Year Round. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


THE nomad instinct is strong in human 
nature, and ought naturally to be strong- 
est amongst those Magyars who, not many 
centuries ago, were a nation of nomads. 
The marvel, therefore, is not that Armin- 
ius Vambéry should have been an enthu- 
siast in wandering, but that, beginning 
life as he did, he should have been able 
to wander to such good purpose. For 
he had absolutely no advantages to start 
with. 

Nobody could have been more heavily 
handicapped for life’s race. His family 
was very poor; and his father dying when 
he was a babe, his mother married again, 
hoping the stepfather might be helpful in 
bringing up her first husband’s orphans. 
She was disappointed; and the elder chil- 
dren were turned adrift as soon as they 
were able to do anything. Arminius, be- 
ing lame, was kept at home till he was 
twelve, and so got some schooling, his 
wonderful memory and his love of lan- 
guages astonishing his masters. He used 
even to learn by heart long pieces of Latin, 
of which language he as yet knew noth- 
ing; but all his school aptitude did not 
save him from being apprenticed to a 
ladies’ dressmaker, a light business suit- 
able to a lame lad. 

This, however, was too much for him. 


“When I had got so far,” he says, “as to 
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be able to stitch two bits of muslin to- 
gether, a feeling overcame me that Dame 
Fortune had something better in store for 
me. 

He ran away, and got the village inn- 
keeper to take him as boot-cleaner, super- 
numerary waiter, and tutor to his only 
son. This could not have been very 
pleasant work; especially when, boy-like, 
he got zealous about his pupil’s advance- 
ment, and the lad, older and stronger than 
his teacher, gave him a good thrashing. 
He held on, however, till he had saved 
the vast sum of eight florins, and then 
he put himself to the gymnasium of St. 
George, near Pressburg. 

His life there was hard enough. His 
eight florins he spent in books, and lived 
on the charity of seven families, who each 
gave him once a week a dinner, and also 
a big slice of bread for breakfast and an- 
other for lunch. For clothes he had the 
cast-off suits of the richer boys; but, in- 
stead of snubbing or neglecting him, his 
professors took extra pains with one who 
had passed second in the head form in 
Latin, and who soon began to talk Latin 
with fluency. Before long he learnt all 
that was to be learned at St. George’s, 
and at the age of fourteen moved to 
Pressburg, and entered himself at the 
high school, This was a rash step. 
There were no }:ind families there who, 
knowing all about him, were willing to 
give him meals. He had, like some of 
the traditional Greek philosophers, to 
work half-time as a servant that he might 
go to school the other half. Then he 
tried pupils —“ the she-cooks, chamber- 
maids, and other individuals thirsting for 
knowledge.” One can well believe that 
“every stone of the pavement of that 
beautiful town by the blue Danube, could 
it but speak, might tell some tale of misery 
that I endured there. But youth,” he 
says with that cheerfulness which is the 
key to all his success, “is able to bear 
anything and everything.” All this time 
he was combining hard work, such as 
would have made most Jacks very dull 
boys indeed, with abundance of play. His 
fare was bread and water; yet he grew up 
sturdy, getting quite the better of his 
lameness, and was “the life and soul of 
all fun and mischief in the schoolroom 
and out of it.” When the holidays be- 
gan, off he went, without a kreutzer in his 
pocket, on a ramble to Vienna, or Prague, 
or some other notable place. When he 
came up with a wagon or carriage he 
would begin a good-humored talk, and so 
make sure of a lift, At night he always 
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made for the parsonage of the nearest vil- 
lage, and began to talk Latin to the priest. 
This ensured him bed and board and a 
trifle to carry him on his road, and, “ by a 
few neatly turned compliments to the 
housekeepers, I generally succeeded in 
having my bag filled with provisions for 
the nextday.” On this he moralizes in his 
peculiar English, quaint from the very 
pains which he takes with it: “ Truly po- 
liteness and a cheerful disposition are 
precious coins current in every country ; 
they stand at a high premium with young 
and old, with men and women; and he 
who has them at his disposal may very 
well call himself rich, though his purse be 
empty.” 

Besides what he learnt at school he 
was, all this time, teaching himself. When 
he began a new language he was never 
satisfied till he could learn a hundred 
words aday. At sixteen he knew Greek 
and Latin, French, German, and Slav, be- 
sides his native Magyar; and then he at 
once fell upon the other branches of the 
Aryan family —the English, Danish, and 
other Germanic tongues; the Russian, 
Servian, and the rest of the Slavonic lan- 
guages. “It was all vanity,” he says. “I 
had no idea of ever making use of all this 
knowledge.” He had meant to be a 
doctor or village lawyer; but he found 
he could master a language so easily and 
get so praised for his proficiency, that 
he went quite out of the groove. By-and- 
by people got tired of his spoutings of 
poetry of all nations, gesticulating at the 
same time in the most emphatic manner. 
It was whispered that he was off his head, 
and his enthusiasm cost him his place as 
teacher. Nothing daunted, he at once 
took up Turkish, whichis as much akin to 
Magyar as, say, Dutch to Danish. He 
could not afford a dictionary, and so had 
to blunder on through a little selection- 
book with literal translations in German.” 
So slender was his stock of words that he 
sometimes found out he had been wrong 
all through after he had patiently worked 
through a big volume. 

At last, however, he was able, being 
then in his twentieth year, to read and un- 
derstand a short Turkish poem; and then 
he would tarry no longer, but, getting help 
— he does not tell us how —from Baron 
Joseph Eétvés, he started for Galacz with 
little more than a knapsack bursting with 
books. 

A man who can talk a dozen languages 
must always be a somebody amid the poly- 
glot crowd that fills the deck of a lower 
Danube steamer; and when the dinner- 
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bell rang, one of his admirers was pretty 
sure to get hold of the youthful prodigy 
and bring hima ticket. Failing this, Ar- 
minius would hang about the kitchen re- 
citing Tasso or Petrarch — the cooks are 
almost all Italians — and thereby winning 
a good plate of macaroni, followed by a 
slice of meat. The “Mille grazie, sig- 
nore,” with which this was received meant, 
he tells us with perfect xaivefé, “ May I 
come again in the evening?” “Come 
whenever you like,” would be the laughing 
reply, and so he lived well, at no cost to 
himself, all through the voyage. 

After Galacz he devoted himself chiefly 
to Turks, talking whenever he had the 
chance, and watching with breathless at- 
tention their demeanor at prayers, even to 
the motion of their lips as they shaped 
the to them unintelligible Arabic words. 
The Turks received him very graciously 
—he always has a good word for this 
much-abused people. They had. a notion 
that the Magyars were ripe for conversion 
en masse to Islam, and they fancied that 
this very intelligent youth might be the 
first fruits. He had the best of it during 
a storm; for, while his Ottoman friends 
filled the brief intervals of their seasick- 
ness with appeals to Allah, he looked at it 
all through a halo or poetry, thought of 
Camoens, and Byron, and Tegner’s Frith- 
jof, and talks of the ship “ dancing up and 
down the mountain-like waves like a nim- 
ble gazelle.” 

But, despite a carpet which a Turk had 
given him, he got chilled to the bone with 
the cold rain, and could not walk about, 
owing to the heap of ropes, arms, baggage, 
and prostrate forms. Aft it was all clear, 
with only one passenger parading in soli- 
tary grandeur. ‘How to get hold of 
him?” Arminius looked, and, guessing at 
his nationality, began repeating the “ Hen- 
riade.” The bait took; it was so d/zarre to 
hear Voltaire’s lines coming from among a 
heap of Turks. The first-class passenger 
edged nearer, and soon began talking. 
He was a Belgian secretary of legation, 
and the young Hungarian found his friend- 
ship very useful by-and-by. 

At first life was rather hard in the 
Turkish capital. His Hungarian hat at- 
tracted an exiled compatriot, who shared 
with him his one room. “I couldn’t 
sleep,” says Vambéry, “and all of a sud- 
den I became aware that now one, and 
again the other of my boots were moving 
about by themselves.” ‘Do sleep!” 





groaned his friend in reply to his repeated 
questions. “It’s nothing but rats play- 
ing.” Before long he got rather better | 
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quarters at the Magyar (exiles’) club. 
They lent him the tricolor for a coverlet, 
the secretary saying: “ Friend, this flag 
has fired the hearts of many; wrap your- 
self up in it; dream of glorious battle- 
fields; maybe it will keep you warm too.” 
But a man must eat as well as sleep, and 
happily Arminius had many strings to his 
linguistic bow. 

He soon found a German who wanted 
to learn Danish, and began reading An- 
dersen with him. Then a rich young 
Turk came to learn French, or rather to 
play at learning it, and next our Hunga- 
rian was installed in the family of Hussein 
Daim Pasha, as teacher of his son, Has- 
san Bey. It was the very thing he wanted. 
“ Oriental quiet and Turkish comfort, the 
dignified and patriarchal air of the whole 
house,” were in striking contrast with his 
beggarly quarters at Pera, and there was 
a worthy old Anatolian veki/khardj (major- 
domo) who taught the novice how to sit, 
yawn, sneeze, and carry his head and 
hands with propriety. A Bagdad mollah, 
too, Ahmed Effendi, “a man of rare gifts, 
vast reading, ascetic life, and boundless 
fanaticism,” took him in hand, thinking 
that, as his pasha called him Reshid (the 
bravely discreet), he must be very near 
conversion. By him he was taught Per- 
sian, and gradually shaped into a thorough 
Asiatic. Ahmed had been all through the 
Crimean war as a ghazi (warrior zealot), 
fighting bareheaded and barefooted, al- 
ways to the front, never laying down sword 
and lance, save when, five times a day, he 
said his prayers. 

No wonder such intercourse strength- 
ened Vambéry’s boyish longing to see the 
far East; and no wonder he liked the 
Turks, for in what other European capi- 
tal, in the year of grace 1860, would an 
unknown, poverty-stricken stranger “ have 
won his way, solely by dint of his eager- 
ness to learn, and his willingness to teach, 
to the most distinguished circles ” ? 

“In the West there are plenty of pro- 
tectors and patrons, but the easy affability 
of Turks in high position, the utter ab- 
sence of all pride or overbearing super- 
ciliousness, are here wholly wanting.” 
Your Turk, whatever be his faults (and 
they are many), is a practical believer in 
that equality before God of which we talk 
so much. He likes wealth, because it 
brings pleasures ; but the want of it never 
makes him think the less of a man who 
has really something in him. 

But learning how to behave as a Turk, 


/and how to talk as a Persian, did not fill 


up all his time. He kept translating and 
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sending to the Hungarian Academy por- 
tions of those voluminous histories which 
the sultans, who always took a chronicler 
about with them, have left behind. He 
became philological, too, and sought, by 
studying eastern Turkish, to get at the 
mother tongue of the Turanian Magyar ; 
and with such success that the grateful 
Hungarian Academy made him a corre- 
sponding member, and offered him a thou- 
sand florins (paper; only six hundred in 
silver) to help him on his journey to cen- 
tral Asia. They also gave him a grand 
Latin letter of recommendation to all sul- 
tans, khans, and beys, which he prudently 
left behind in Stamboul, and after spend- 
ing six months and nearly half his six 
hundred florins in visiting shrines, inter- 
viewing Bokharist pilgrims, and other- 
wise fitting himself to support the charac- 
ter of a hadji (holy pilgrim), who, having 
done Mecca and the holy places of the 
West, was now anxious to visit those in 
the far East, he started, his Turkish 
friends doing all they could to dissuade 
him, backing up their picture of the dan- 
gers of the way with the prayer, “ Allah 
akillar”” (God lend him reason) Of 
course, he did not confide l:is whole plan 
tothem. They got him firmans for his 
route through Turkish territory, and pri- 


vate recommendations to the Turkish 
embassy at Teheran; and that far, at any 
rate, he was to travel in state as Reshid 


Effendi. His effendiship stood him in 
good stead, enabling him to frighten off 
the Kurds who were hungering to spoil 
his Armenian fellow-travellers. Much as 
he likes the Turks, he never blinks the 
fact that their provincial government is 
horrible. In an Armenian village he 
asked: “ Why don’t you get help from 
the governor of Erzeroum?” “ Because 
he’s at the head of the robbers. God 
alone, and his representative on earth, the 
Russian tzar, can help us.” And sucha 
Russophobe as Vambéry would not have 
added, “The poor people were certainly 
right in this,” had he been able anyhow 
to persuade himself that they were wrong. 

Persia, with its bazaars full of all the 
varied throng of Eastern life; its people, 
so polished on the surface, yet so savage 
below; its ruins; its mystery-plays, at 
which the spectators change in a moment 
from loud laughter to weeping and beat- 
ing their breasts ; delighted him immense- 
ly. He saw Ispahan, now sadly decayed, 
the huge meidan, where Shah Abbas used 
to review his troops, empty, yet the popu- 
lation cultured, “the shoemakers, tailors, 
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hundreds of verses of their best poets.” 
What a strange thing for one who had 
narrowly escaped being a man-milliner at 
Pressburg, to be going about capping 
lines of Saadi and Hafiz with tradesmen 
at Ispahan and Shiraz! At this latter 
place he half threw off the Turk, finding 
a Swedish physician, whom he at first 
mystified by coming to him as a mollah 
sent for his conversion. “I know what 
that means, good mollah,” said the Swede, 
offering him a few piastres; and on their 
being indignantly refused, he added: 
“ Well, I can’t afford any more. You are 
harder to satisfy than most of your sort.” 


‘This led to an explanation, and to a close 


three months’ friendship, during which 
Shiraz suffered severely from an earth- 
quake, and its wine-bibbing, excitable 
mob, thinking Heaven was angry with 
them for letting infidels live in their midst, 
came very near tearing down the Swede’s 
house and killing its inmates. It is nota- 
ble, by the way, that, just as an English- 
man in one part of Germany is often taken 
for a German of another part, but never 
succeeds in escaping detection in the 
most rural part of northern France, so, 
while Vambéry easily passed himself off 
as a Turk among Turcomans and Tartars, 
the sharp-sighted Persian villagers were 
always finding him out. They never be- 
trayed him, though, “for, such is their 
Shi-ite hatred of the Sunnite central 
Asians that nothing pleases them more 
than to see them imposed upon.” No 
wonder they hate the Sunnite faith, for 
not only do its Turcoman professors harry 
their villages and carry them into slavery, 
but also they destroy the grand remains 
at Persepolis and elsewhere — for which 
the modern Persian, though he attributes 
them all to Solomon and Djemshid, has 
great reverence. The Turcoman, on the 
contrary, often breaks down a grand col- 
umn for the sake of the few ounces of 
lead with which the stones are bonded 
together. 

After a very pleasant time at the Tehe- 
ran embassy, our traveller started in good 
earnest as a hadji. He had taken care to 
make friends with all the Tartar pilgrims 
who passed through the city, and so deeply 
impressed were they with his kind atten- 
tions — doubly kind to men who were ill 
looked on by the Shi-ite natives — that a 
rumor soon got about of his being a veri- 
table dervish in disguise. Hence he was 
warmly welcomed by a band of specially 
holy (and unsavory) Tartar dervishes on 
their way back from Mecca, and the hard- 


and little shopkeepers knowing by heart | est trial that befell him all through was to 
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submit to the embraces of these filthy, 
vermin-eaten saints. 

The country between Teheran and 
Khiva is in great part desert — not all the 
dull sort of desert we think of, for those 
primeval seas had their rocky borders, 
which rise like a succession of Cheddar 
cliffs out of the sand, and make part of 
the way very romantic. Saints though 
they were, our party had more than their 
share of desert, owing to the need of giv- 
ing a wide berth to the Tekke Turcomans 
— of whom the Russians have since given 
a good account — these people being such 
desperadoes that the proverb says: “ They 
would sell the Prophet himself if they got 
hold of him.” 

Wherever they went, the saints were 
in high repute, the blessed dust of Mecca 


_and Medinah being supposed to cling to 


them, and to do those who touched them 
almost as much good as if they had made 
the pilgrimage themselves. They were 
never in want of such food as the nomads 
had to give. Good store of everything 
filled their scrip, just as it did that of the 
barefooted friar in the old song. One 
khan at Gomuthtepe had, alone and on 
foot, captured three Persians, and driven 
them eight milesinto slavery. ‘They were 
sold while the holy men were there, anda 
tithe of the price was religiously handed 
to them. 

These Turcomans are not Mongols. 
One might take them for Norsemen, 
“with their manly forms, short riding- 
coats, blue eyes, defiant looks, and fair 
hair falling in curls on their shoulders.” 

It was anxious work, in the most danger- 
ous parts, travelling “in the pitchy dark- 
ness,” the camels being tied nose and tail 
to prevent any breaking away. By day 
they rested, partly because of the heat (it 
was May), partly because by day there 
was more fear of being attacked. In one 
place they came upon some ruins, which 
the Turcomans believe to be those of the 
Kaaba, which a lame blue devil (ancestor 
of the Goklen tribe) kept pulling down as 
fast as it was built. Wherefore Allah 
moved it to Mecca. And ever since there 
has been bitter war between the Goklens 
and the rest of the Turcomans. Once or 
twice they were terribly off for water, and 
once, indeed, would have perished had not 
the kervanbashi (caravan-leader) come 
upon a cache which he had stored away 


ona previous journey. Another time they | 


were half the night in a salt quaking bog, 
not daring to move for fear of getting 
swallowed up. This was unpleasant, for 
the pungent soda smell made their heads 
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dizzy. Before they got to Khiva the sand 
was so hot that even the most hardened 
had to fasten leather round their feet. A 
Russian army which crossed the same 
place ten years later found the thermom- 
eter rise to one hundred and fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit in the sun. Khiva, with its 
gardens, and cupolas, and towers, looked 
beautiful after the weary desert; but it 
was disquieting to hear that the khan was 
sharper than ever upon strangers — had 
quite lately, with no fear of England be- 
fore his eyes, made a slave of a Mahome- 
dan prince from India, who had come 
there on his travels. Arminius, however, 
was not to be daunted. He went in with 
the rest, singing telkins (hymns) as lustily 
as if they had been a party of Salvation- 
ists, the people pressing round to kiss 
their tattered rags, offering them bread 
and dried fruit, and greeting them with 
“Aman essen gheldinghiz” (“ Happily 
arrived”) With his knack of making 
friends everywhere, our traveller went 
straight to one Shukrullah Bey, who had 
been ten years ambassador at Stamboul, 
and when asked, “* What, in Allah’s name, 
can have made you leave Stamboul, that 
earthly paradise, to come to these wilds?” 
he fearlessly replied, “I’m a dervish of 
the Nakishbend order, and my pir” (spir- 
itual chief) ‘sent me to the Bokhara 
shrines. A murid” (novice) “is bound, 
you know, to obey his pir’s commands.” 
He was not found out, though he had 
twice audience of the khan, whom he 
blessed in true pilgrim style, coupling his 
blessing with “thanks to Allah that the 
sight of his Majesty’s blessed beauty more 
than made up for aM the dangers of the 
journey.” His Majesty’s appearance was 
not prepossessing. “Every feature be- 
trayed the debauched, dull-minded, inhu- 
man tyrant; eyes sunkén, lips pallid-white, 
voice shaky.” And when we read of the 
sacks of heads, the bringers of which re- 
ceived robes of honor, and the eye-goug- 
ing and other fearful tortures on the old 
men of three hundred Turcoman prison- 
ers (the younger were sold as slaves), 
enacted before Vambéry’s eyes, we cannot 
feel altogether sorry that the Russians 
have got hold of Khiva. 

From Khiva to Bokhara there was more 
desert, but with a Kalenter Khane (inn for 
dervishes, who are the same as our Ara- 
bian Nights’ friends, the Calenders) every 
now and then, and Tartar villages here 
and there, in one of which a fair was be- 
ing held on horseback, a mounted milk- 
seller managing to pour a drink down her 
mounted customer’s throat. A Kirghiz 
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woman, whom they asked how she liked 
this wandering life, said : ‘*‘ We must move 
about, as sun, Stars, and everything are 


doing — only the dead and idle mollahs” | 


(clergy) “like you can stay in one place.” 

At Bokhara they had lodging in a spa- 
cious tree-shaded convent, in plan much 
like a college at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and, as the emir has no more power over 
the convent than the mayor of Oxford has 
over the colleges, Vambéry felt safe. He 
was struck with the beauty and wealth of 
the bazaar, and the concourse of all kinds 
of men who thronged it. During his 
whole stay in this dervish-ridden city he 
was persecuted by spies, whom, however, 
he set at defiance, always taking the chief 
seat as a dervish should, and gaining great 
respect among the people by his fine ro- 
sary and big turban. Worse than the 
spies were the rishte (/v/aria medinensis), 
a threadlike worm that forms under the 
skin, and has to be pulled out to the 
length often of several yards, and woe be- 
tide you if it breaks in the process. I 
remember reading of something of the 
sort in South America, but not so bad as 
the rishte. 

One grand difference between Khiva 
and Bokhara was, that at the former ev- 
erybody was lavish of gifts. The khan 


wanted to give Vambéry twenty gold 


pieces, but he replied: “ A dervish must 
not be cumbered with worldly wealth.” 
He then begged to offer an ass for the 
journey. “That I will accept,” said the 
Hungarian; “but let it be a white one, 
so that I may fitly visit the holy places.” 
At Bokhara everybody was glad to listen 
to their hymns and prayers, but no one 
gave them a single coin. Hence, aftera 
little more than a fortnight, they pushed 
on to Samarcand, no longer through the 
desert, but through fields and past pop- 
ulous villages. Here there are over one 
hundred shrines to be visited, among 
them the mosque of Timur, with the great 
green stone on which was his throne. 
Indeed, Samarcand, possibly the oldest 
city in the world, is full of grand build- 
ings, mostly decaying, but some of them 
quite new, for it is still a great centre of 
holiness—a place where merit may be 
won by building a mosque or a college for 
dervishes, or by restoring a tomb. The 
emir, who lives half his time at Bokhara, 
half at Samarcand, was a pleasing con- 
trast to him of Khiva, very pleasant to 
look on, but very suspicious. Vambéry 
had a bad quarter of an hour during his 


audience; but he dexterously disarmed | 


suspicion, and managed to get, instead of 
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the death-warrant which he feared, a robe 
of state and a sum of money. And now 
there were two courses open tohim. He 
could either return by Yarkand, Thibet, 
and Cashmere, even taking Komul and 
Pekin on the way, or he could get quickly 
back to Teheran by way of Herat. I! can- 
not understand how, being so far on the 
road, he should have turned his back on 
all the wonders of China. Probably he 
feared, what his fellow-dervishes feared 
for him — want of means; among the 
heathen Chinee he could not hope for 
anything to fill his pilgrim’s scrip. It was 
hard work saying good-bye to his fellow- 
dervishes; his heart, he tells us, nearly 
broke at having to practise double-dealing 
on men who, in perils of all kinds, had 
proved themselves real friends. They 
handed him to a party who were going by 
way of Herat to Mecca, and “all crying 
like very children,” he set out, being 
joined on the march by a whole caravan 
of Persian slaves, returning home after 
being ransomed by their friends. 

The sad stories of these people—a 
father giving his all to buy his son, and 
then father and son being fallen on by 
another horde when they were almost at 
their village; a son coming to buy his 
mother, who was priced at twenty gold 
pieces, and finding the sum suddenly 
raised to forty, because the captors found 
the ransomer was a son and speculated on 
his filial affection — are enough to make 
us thankful that Russia is putting a stop 
to these horrors. Saddest of all was the 
man who had lost wife, sister, and six 
children. Wearily, for over a year, he 
sought them through Khiva and Bokhara; 
and when he found their whereabouts, 
wife, sister, and two youngest children 
had died of hardship; and of the four 
surviving children, the two elder had blos- 
somed into beautiful girls, and were there- 
fore far above his means to buy back, and 
he had to be content with only two of his 
family. And yet there is a deal of kind- 
ness in these Turcomans. One night, 
after having been for hours reading aloud 
their own heroic ballads to a group of 
these wild children of the desert, Vambéry 
fell asleep, and was awakened by a scor- 
pion-bite on his toe. He screamed out, 
and the Turcoman lying next him at once 
bandaged his foot till he nearly cut into 
the flesh, and began sucking the wound 
as if he would suck off the joint. When 
he was tired another took his place, and 
another, and this probably saved his life, 
though he was so maddened with the pain 
— scorpions are worst in the dog-days — 
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that they had to tie him to a tree to keep 
him from dashing his head against the 
ground. Money now began to run very 
short, our dervish had turned most of his 
into needles, knives, glass beads, etc., to 
be exchanged with the Uzbeks for bread 
and melons. These wares filled half his 
bag, the other half being full of precious 
manuscripts, picked up in Bokhara. What 
told most on his purse were the heavy 
passenger-tolls, especially that which the 
Afghan customs collectors made them 
pay. Herat was a city in ruins, having 
just been sacked by Dost Mahomed. 
Here he was all but discovered by Yakub 
Khan, then a lad of sixteen, to whom he 
presented himself — pushing the fat vizier 
aside and sitting, dervish fashion, close 
to the prince —in order to get a little 
journey-money. His journey thence to 
Persia was the hardest stage of all. It 
was bitter frost, his clothing was of the 
scantiest, and to his appeals fora horse- 
rug, the hard-hearted Afghans of the 
caravan which he had joined would say, 
like La Fontaine’s ant to the poor grass- 
hopper, * Dance, hadji, and thou wilt get 
warm.” At Meshed he got back to civ- 
ilization, and met with an English friend. 
Here he found that nobody would believe 
him to be a Stamboul man, they were all 
certain he was a Bokhariot, so perfect had 
his central Asian speech become by con- 
tinual practice. Back in Teheran he had 
some amusing experience of the universal 
official rapacity. The shah gave him the 
Order of the Lion, a poor silver plate, 
which he was allowed to keep, but the 
costly shawl which accompanied it the 
minister seized as his perquisite. Pres- 
ents of game, shot by the royal hand, used 
to be made to the Corps Diplomatique, the 
bearer always expecting a good reward. 
These became so numerous that the am- 
bassadors decided not to receive any but 
what were certified by the minister of 
foreign affairs. For a time this abated 
the annoyance, but soon it began again, 
It was then found that the minister issued 
false certificates on condition of sharing 
the profits, and the shah was highly 
amused at this mode of taking in the 
foreigners. 

At last Vambéry got back to Europe, 
and came straight to London, as being 
the best place for publishing his books, 
and the chief centre of geographical activ- 
ity. Here he was made a lion, but he 
did not like it half so well as being the 
honored friend of pashas, and hadjis, and 
ghazis in Stamboul. He went back to 
Hungary as fast as he could, and getting 





a professorship at the Pesth University, 
with a modest salary of one hundred 
pounds a year, gave up his wanderings 
and became a great authority in politics 
and in languages. His political books 
are a little out of date, the march of 
events, the advance of Russia, have ful- 
filled his prophecies; but Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has done good service in publish- 
ing his travels. The story is a most re- 
markable one, not the least wonder about 
it being the perfect command of English 
which the polyglot writer shows. 





From The Academy. 
DR. GOODFORD. 


CHARLES OLD GOODFORD, D.D., PROVOST OF 
ETON, 


It would ill become a journal like this 
to pass over in silence the death of any 
scholar who had attained so distinguished 
a position as that of provost of Eton. It 
is doubly well to say a few words on Dr. 
Goodford’s death, because special knowl- 
edge of the man was confined to a com- 
parative few, and because in days of un- 
rest and change we are apt to forget those 
whose main work in life has been ended 
some years before the life itself is closed. 

It is forty-three years, almost to a day, 
that the present writer, entering Eton 
somewhat later in “the half” than the 
gathering of the school after Easter, be- 
came a pupil of Mr. Goodford, then one 
of the younger masters. He gained a 
friend with whom cordial relations con- 
tinued to the last, while for some years 
circumstances brought him into a very 
special nearness and intimacy with his 
former tutor, then head-master, enabled 
him to know better than most a somewhat 
reserved and cautious man, and developed 
a respectful liking into a sincere affection. 
It has seemed a duty to place on record 
somewhat of the character and life of his 
friend. 

Charles Old Goodford, born in 1812, 
the younger son of Mr. Goodford, of 
Chilton Cantelo, near Yeovil, himself an 
Eton man, was entered at an early age as 
a King’s scholar at that school. He be- 
came in due time scholar and fellow of 
King’s, Cambridge, and a master at Eton 
while still an undergraduate. This was, 
however, of no importance, since there 
was no selection possible of men based 
on their standing in the class lists. 
King’s College at Cambridge, as New 
College at Oxford, had the privilege of 
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presenting its men for degrees without 
the university examinations; and Mr. 
Goodford, with many others, was there- 
fore unable to prove in the schools the 
soundness of the scholarship he had 
gained, as full and excellent in his case as 
it was lacking in some others who had 
passed through the same training and at- 
tained the same position. 

Young as Mr. Goodford was on becom- 
ing a master, and even when in a year or 
two he had charge of a large and impor- 
tant house, succeeding his tutor, Mr. 
Wilder, who still survives him as a fellow 
of the college, he never gave his pupils 
the impression that he was a young man. 
There was about him a grave and stately 
dignity, which the plainness of his fea- 
tures and want of grace in his person 
never impaired ; there was a gentlemanlike 
and high-bred tone about all that he said 
and did, from which a strong west-country 
accent did not detract. Forty years ago, 
‘accent and dialect were less conformed 
than now to a London pattern, and it may 
be doubted if it be a gain to the language 
to have so far smoothed away linguistic 
differences. As a tutor, Dr. Goodford 
had few equals. Accurate, painstaking, 
patient, always ready to invent, or repro- 
duce from others, little aids to memory for 
grammatical niceties, insisting on accuracy 
and painstaking in his pupils, they came 
to know that difficulties must be faced, 
not shirked, and to conform in a degree to 
their tutor’s standard. He was in the 
habit of stating paradoxes, which at the 
time he meant, as, if a boy made a mistake, 
“Did you look out that word, Jones?” 
“No, sir; please, sir, I thought . 
“Never think till you are in the sixth 
form — till then, look out every word.” 
This is said, however, of boys who had 
some turn at least for work, some intellect 
to cultivate. No man knew better than 
he did that there were some boys who 
could not write themes and do verses, for 
whom Latin and Greek would ever remain 
dead languages, whose only reading 
through life would be the sporting papers, 
for whom the advantages of Eton, if any, 
were that they should become a shade less 
loutish than Tony Lumpkin, the native 
growth of too many west-country homes. 
A large proportion of his pupils came from 
his own county and those adjacent. When 
such lads were under his charge he did 
not attempt the impossible or break his 
heart over their dulness; he let them be, 
minimizing in such ways as he could their 
harmful example. To a responsive boy 
he showed boundless zeal, allowed him to 





borrow books from his own excellent 
library, explained or laid down a course 
of English litexature, encouraged the study 
of modern languages and mathematics — 
in those days no part of school work. 
There are many of his pupils who feel 
that they owed to him their first introduc- 
tion and stimulus to whatever literary cul- 
ture they now possess. 

As a form-master he was not.so good. 
The real work of Eton was then gener- 
ally done in the pupil room; the school 
lesson was often treated as a mere repeti- 
tion to see if the work were correctly 
known, illustration or explanation being 
purposely left on one side. Boys used to 
think that Goodford slept through most 
of the lessons as fourth-form or remove 
master —he certainly always closed his 
eyes — but he woke into immediate vigor 
and liveliness at the sound of a mistrans- 
lation or a false quantity. It is but fair 
to teachers of those distant days to record 
that there were other masters who took a 
ditferent view of the school work, and 
that the lessons given, for instance, by 
Carter, the present fellow of Eton, and 
Cookesley, a true genius, however per- 
verse and erratic, were no mere hearing 
of tasks, but real and brilliant teaching. 
And Goodford as head-master, when he 
took the sixth-form boys, who are to a 
large extent emancipated from tutorial 
supervision, showed himself the able and- 
scholarly teacher, sound if not always in, 
spiriting, his pupils had known him to be 

As a house-master Goodford was emi- 
nently liberal and kind. He was, per- 
haps, too unsuspicious, too eager to believe 
in all boys the moral excellence which 
had been his own as a boy, and to hope 
for amendment where it was hopeless. 
He kept many a pupil in his house in this 
trust, when a more far-seeing and rigid 
kindness would have demanded removal. 
Hence there was a time when the tone of 
his house was indifferent, because he 
never thought that any evils could exist 
beyond the trivial ones, which he scented 
out with extreme vigilance, of an occa- 
sional rubber of whist in the evening ora 
stealthy cigar behind a hedge. 

In 1853 he became head-master in suc- 
cession to Dr. Hawtrey, then elected 
provost, and the school at once felt the 
good effects of the change. Few more 
graceful é/oges of a public man have ever 
been written than that on Hawtrey in Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte’s * History of Eton,” which 
is said to have proceeded from the pen of 
one long an assistant master under him, 
and which carries great weight. But 
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there is -another side. Hawtrey, who be- 
an his head-mastership as an eager re- 
ormer, had grown reactionary after twenty 
years of work. Rightly confident of the 
efficiency of his own reforms, he could 
not see that more still were needed; his 
teaching had become mechanical and his 
discipline lax. He gave those who were 
in his form the impression of a tired man 
who had had too long a tenure of office. 
But this does not contradict the more en- 
thusiastic feeling about him when he was 
in his prime, an able and energetic head- 
master. The details of changes intro- 
duced by Goodford would not interest any 
at this day, but they were many and far- 
reaching. It is not true, though it has 
been so said, that in any intellectual mat- 
ters his instincts were conservative. He 
aimed at a very complete reconstruction 
of the system of teaching ; he made disci- 
pline a reality, while he abolished many 
vexatious shams which had needlessly re- 
stricted liberty. If his plans were but 
imperfectly carried out, the fault was not 
his, but Provost Hawtrey’s; for the prov- 
ost had a veto on almost everything done 
at Eton, while the head-master, and not 
the provost, was ostensibly responsible. 
Goodford always maintained that in school 
matters the head-master should be alone 
responsible; that there was no more fric- 
tion in the working of the school than 
really existed was owing to the new head- 
master’s patience, persistence, and loyalty 
— always a most distinguishing character- 
istic. 

The work of head-master is unquestion- 
ably less laborious than that of a tutor, 
and places more time at his disposal. Dr. 
Goodford, as he now became, used his 
leisure time for greater study. He was 
one of those fortunate persons who could 
rise early and goto bed late. He had two 
rooms which composed his library, and 
used them alternately, descending as soon 
as he rose in the morning to light his own 
fire in that which had been tidied for him 
the night before, that it might burn up 
while he was dressing. He was rarely in 
bed after half past five, and for a long 
period timed his rising by the step of a 
laborer who passed under his window at 
that hour on his way to work at Slough. 
He then warmed a cup of cocoa in an 
Etna, and sat down to hard work at Ger- 
man or Italian, both of which languages 
he studied deeply and thoroughly after he 
became head-master. Of all literature in 
all languages known to him he was a most 
diligent student, as conscientious with 
himself as he had been with his pupils in 
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earlier days. Holding his own views, 
those of a moderate High Churchman of 
the pre-Ritualistic school, he had the 
widest toleration for those of others, and 
he read with delight and large acquies- 
cence Professor Jowett’s essay on the in- 
terpretation of Scripture in “ Essays and 
Reviews.” In these studies he followed 
learning for learning’s sake, and made her 
her own great reward ; for he never wrote, 
or apparently desired to write, anything 
but his sermons — unless the edition of 
Terence, which he printed to give as a 
“leaving book ” to his sixth-form boys, be 
considered an exception. The sermons 
were well written ; but he was a singularly 
monotonous and ungraceful reader; the 
eloquence of Jeremy Taylor would have 
been destroyed had it been delivered by 
the provost. 

When Hawtrey died, the Public Schools 
Commission was preparing ; Goodford was 
in the vigor of his life, and took the great- 
est interest in the work of the Commis- 
sion, looking forward to it to aid his own 
and other reforms. He had no desire to 
quit the post he filled so well, and his 
nomination by the crown to the provost- 
ship was an unmitigated distress to him. 
Lord Palmerston, who knew nothing of 
Eton politics, had named him to the queen, 
as it afterwards appeared, solely because 
he thought, erroneously, that he was fol- 
lowing invariable precedent; and Good- 
ford acquiesced because he would not 
harass her Majesty, then recently left a 
widow, by giving her the trouble of an- 
other selection. His exceeding loyalty 
led him to do violence to his own feelings, 
and take an office which shelved him, 
which he did not want, and which he could 
ill afford. The death of his elder brother, 
which not long after gave him possession 
of the family estates, seemed then far 
distant, and the renunciation of about two- 
thirds of the income he had had as head- 
master was a sign of the loyal and obedient 
spirit which always characterized him. 

His successor’s rule was as narrow and 
pedantic as, however thwarted, his own 
had been large and liberal. Whatever 
was done by Dr. Balston to meet the de- 
mands of the time was grudgingly and 
unwillingly performed.’ So far as in him 
lay, he undid whatever of reform had been 
introduced. It is, however, but fair to 
say that the office was forced on Dr. Bal- 
ston, and that he gave it up, as he said he 
should, at the end of six years. He was 
a stop-gap, and perhaps too modest to re- 
gard himself in any other light. And no 
doubt great allowance must be made for 
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a man who had already retired, and who 
was dragged from the leisured conserva- 
tism of the Eton cloisters to take a post 
which he did not like. The fact yet re- 
mains that he filled it ill. There were 
those who, knowing how much Hawtrey 
had done to neutralize Goodford, hoped 
that Goodford as a reforming provost 
might neutralize Balston. But they little 
knew the consistency and logical honesty 
of the provost. To one who expressed 
this hope he said, in effect: “ How can ] 
possibly interfere? Do you not know 
that for nine years I have constantly said 
that the head-master ought to be indepen- 
dent of the provost in all school affairs? 
How can I stultify myself, how unsay what 
I have said, and violate this principle to 
carry out what I wish? To uphold the 
head-master‘is in the long run the best, as 
well as the most honest, policy.” But he 
knew he was laid by; the Public Schools 
Act made him a mere chairman of a Gov- 
erning Body the majority of whom know 
no more of the real working of Eton than 
if they were Hindus. To them also he 
was loyai; and, if he grew more and more 
conservative, it was as perhaps the only 
mode of preserving the old traditions of 
Eton, and retaining the continuity of the 
school, without which, as it seems to 
many, reiorm would be of scant value. 
The provost’s course in Dr. Balston’s 
time has naturally been continued under 
the colorless régime of Dr. Hornby, of 
which we need not here speak. 

For many years Dr. Goodford’s health 
had been far from good. He kept up his 
old studious habits, but the want of a reg- 
ular occupation laid on him from outside 
irked him, and perhaps made him less 
able to resist the encroachments of ill- 
ness. The foundation of the complaints 
from which he died dated, however, from 
a chill contracted many years since, when 
on a wet day he gave his overcoat to a 
lady on the outside of acoach. He long 
suffered acute pain at times without com- 
plaining. 

With the provost will pass away a host 
of old-world legends of Eton. He and 
his father before him had excellent mem- 
ories, and the recollections of the two 
combined, and as related by the son, 
went far back into the last century. He 
was a good narrator; and his “ after-din- 
ner talk, across the walnuts and the 
wine,” would bring vividly before the 
hearers the fellows of old days, whose 
very ghosts can now scarce care to haunt 
the cloisters which belong to a mere Gov- 
erning Body. 
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This is no place to speak of the prov: 
ost’s happy family life, save to say one 
word of sympathy with those who have 
lost a tender husband, father, and friend. 
Those admitted to the inner circle of Dr. 
Goodford’s companionship were probably 
few; he was a man of domestic rather 
than expansive affections. And of late he 
has been known less than of old in a 
changing Eton — more, perhaps, in Som- 
erset aS a squire and country rector, 
though his nook of Somerset is still re- 
mote from the larger world. But all who 
knew him, even in a slight degree, saw in 
him a man of sincere piety, probity, hu- 
mility, and truth; those who were his pu- 
pils knew the true scholar and man of 
letters, the kind, indulgent guide and 
friend. 


From All The Year Round. 
EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND. 

AN earthquake is looked upon as a start- 
ling item of domestic news, although there 
is no very good reason why it should be, 
seeing that our tight little island has ex- 
perienced its fair proportion of such visi- 
tations since our ancestors were frighted 
out of their propriety in 1101, by what 
William of Malmesbury calls “a horrid 
spectacle,” when buildings, high and low, 
were lifted up throughout the land, only, 
however, to “settle as before.” 

Twelve years afterwards, a shock was 
experienced at Shrewsbury and Notting- 
ham, but it does not appear to have been 
felt elsewhere, excepting so far as the 
rivers were concerned. Men passed over 
the Trent dry-footed. The Thames was 
fordable at London Bridge, and most of 
the larger rivers sank very low; the chron- 
icler recording that a hard winter, with 
pestilence, murrain, and famine, followed 
thereupon. In the succeeding year an- 
other earthquake interrupted building op- 
erations at Croyland, the new work at the 
church there giving way, and the old walls 
cracking and bulging so badly that they 
had to be shored up till the edifice was 
roofed in. 

Just before Easter in 1185, Holinshed 
tells us that there chanced a sore earth- 
quake through all parts of the land, the 
like of which had not been heard of in 
England since the beginning of the world, 
for stones that lay couched fast in the 
earth were removed out of their places, 
houses were overthrown, and the great 
church at Lincoln rent from the top dewn- 
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wards. Strangely enough, the last-men- 
tioned calamity is unnoticed by the local 
historians, who speak of the earthquake 
as a blessing to the city, by its clearing 
away a multitude of ruinous old hovels, 
which were a disgrace and danger to the 
place. 

St. Valentine’s Day, 1247, was made 
memorable by an earthquake doing much 
damage in London. In September, 1275, 
the town of Glastonbury was shaken into 
ruins, and upon St. Mary’s Day, 1361, an 
earthquake, extending through all En- 
gland, “ greatly ’gan the people all affraye, 
so dreadful was it then and perilous.” 
Twenty-one years later came the earth- 
quake of 1382, when Harding saw 


Castles, walls, towers, and steeples fyll, 
Houses, and trees, and crags from the hill, 


It happened on the 21st of May, and was 
followed by a violent commotion of the 
waters on the coast, the ships in harbor 
being driven against each other with great 
violence. A song-writer of the time says: 


When this earth quok, 
Was none so proud he n’as aghast, 
And all his jollity forsook, 
And thought on God while that it last, 
And as soon as it was overpast, 
Men wox as evil as they dead ere ; 
Each man in his heart may cast, 
This was a warning to be ware, 


Forsooth this was a Lord to dread, 
So suddenly made men aghast ; 
Of gold and silver they took no heed, 
But out of their houses fuil soon they past. 
Chambers, chimneys, all to-barst [burst], 
Churches and castles foul ’gan fare ; 
Pinnacles, steeples, to ground it cast, 
And all was for warning to be ware. 


So far, we have not met with a single 
instance of earth-opening, but in 1571, 
according to Burton: “The earth, near 
Kinaston, Herefordshire, began to open, 
and a hill called Marclay Hiil, with a rock 
under it, made at first a mighty bellowing 
noise, which was heard afar off, and then 
lifted itself up to a great height, and be- 
gan to travel, carrying along with it the 
trees that grew upon it, the sheepfolds 
and sheep abiding thereon at the same 
time. In the place from whence it re- 
moved it left a gaping distance, forty feet 
wide and eighty ells long. The whole 
field was nearly twenty acres. Passing 
along, it overthrew a chapel standing in 
the way, removed a yew-tree growing in 
the churchyard. With the like violence, 
it thrust before it highways, houses, and 
trees; made tilled ground pastures, and 
again turned pasture into tillage.” Three 
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years later, the counties of Yorkshire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, and Glou- 
cestershire experienced a shaking, but 
little harm was done. 

Elizabeth’s reign was as notable for its 
great earthquakes as its great men, great 
deeds, and great events. On the evening 
of the 6th of April, 1580, London was 
frighted by a severe shock. All the bells 
of Cockaigne, from the great bell of West- 
minster downwards, clanged loudly and 
discordantly as the amazed citizens rushed 
in terror from their abodes. The churches 
were emptied of their congregations in no 
time; the audiences streamed out of the 
playhouses; and the Templars, leaving 
their meal unfinished, ran out into the 
street, knives in hand. Part of the Tem- 
ple Church was thrown down. Loosened 
by the vibration, scores of the stones of 
St. Paul’s fell into the churchyard; and 
stones falling from Christ Church killed 
an apprentice and a servant-maid. So 
great was the consternation created that 
the queen ordered the issuing of a form 
of prayer for the occasion, which every- 
body was enjoined to use before retiring 
forthe night. Nosecond shock, however, 
was felt in the capital; but the towns on 
the Kentish coast experienced four in the 
space of ten hours. At Sandwich, four of 
the arches of St. Mary’s Church were rent 
asunder. At Dover, part of the castle- 
wall was cast down, and portions of the 
cliff tumbled into the sea. Matters were 
as bad the other side of the Channel, the 
town of Montpellier suffering such dam- 
age that Queen Bess urged “the principal 
gentlemen of certain counties” to con- 
tribute liberally to the relief of those “ of 
the religion” dwelling there — “ God’s 
merciful warning by the late earthquake 
being an extraordinary admonition to En- 
glishmen to act with true Christian sympa- 
thy towards the calamity of the afflicted.” 

Shakespeare probabiy had this earth- 
quake in his mind when making Juliet’s 
nurse fix the date of the weaning of her 
charge by remembering, “’Tis since the 
earthquake now eleven years.” 

For more than a century England re- 
mained undisturbed by any internal con- 
vulsion worth noticing, but on the 8th of 
September, 1692, a shock was felt in the 
home counties, especially at Sheerness, 
Sandwich, Dover, and Deal, the thick 
walls of the castle at the last-mentioned 
town being so shaken that the whole 
building was expected to come down. 
Evelyn, who was dining at Wotton, in 
Surrey, at the time, says: ‘* None of us at 
the table were sensible of any motion, 
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but the maid, who was then making the 
beds, and another servant in a garret 
above her, felt it plainly; and so did my 
wife’s laundry-maid here at Deptford; 
and generally, wherever they were above 
in the upper floors, they felt the trembling 
more sensibly. In London, and particu- 
larly in Dover Street, they were greatly 
affrighted.”’ The shock came during the 
hour of “ high change,” and the merchants 
rushed incontinently from their congre- 
gating places; the people left their houses 
to seek safety in the open streets, which 
were crowded with a terror-stricken 
throng, some of whom fainted from sheer 
apprehension. No serious damage re- 
sulted either in town or in country, but 
the authorities improved the occasion by 
enforcing the laws against drunkenness, 
debauchery, and using of profane oaths 
with greater strictness than they had done 
before the earthquake frightened the pop- 
ulation into believing that the world was 
coming to an end. 

In the opening months of 1750, the 
weather-mongers were puzzled by having 
to undergo tropical heat, and Londoners 
were alarmed by evening skies of fiery 
red, betokening, they thought, some im- 
pending calamity. Their fears were jus- 
tified by a smart earthquake shock about 
noon on the 8th of February, making 


Westminster Hall tremble to its founda- 
tions, shaking houses in Holborn and 
Chancery Lane, and causing dwellers near 
the Tower to think an explosion had oc- 


curred there. Exactly a month after- 
wards, between one and two in the morn- 
ing, the earth had another shivering fit. 
“] had been awake,” wrote Horace Wal- 
pole, ‘and had scarce dozed again, on a 
sudden I felt my bolster lift my head. I 
thought somebody was getting from under 
my bed, but soon found it was a strong 
earthquake, that lasted nearly half a min- 
ute, with a violent vibration and great 
roaring. I rang my bell; my servant 
came in frightened out of his senses; in 
an instant we heard all the windows in the 
neighborhood flung up. I got up and 
found people running into the streets, but 
saw no mischief done. There has been 
some ; two old houses flung down, several 
chimneys, and much earthenware. It has 
nowhere reached above ten miles from 
London.” 

The alarm in town was intense; noth- 
ing else was talked of or written about. 
Dr. Sherlock made it the theme for a pas- 
toral letter, of which ten thousand copies 
were sold in twodays. Pastors told their 
flocks the earthquake was a judgment on 
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the city for its manifold sins, and the 
women at least believed them. Shrewd 
traders turned it to profitable account by 
selling earthquake gowns, for the women 
to wear while sitting out of doors at night ; 
a quack got rid of his earthquake pills ; 
and Turner, the china-dealer, having had 
a vase cracked by the shock, doubled the 
price of the set. 

While the excitement was at its height, 
a soldier of Lord Delawarr’s troop, turn- 
ing prophet, announced a third and more 
destructive shock for the sth of April. 
The “upper ten ” were seized with an un- 
controllable desire to visit their countr 
houses, seven hundred and thirty outward- 
bound coaches passing Hyde Park Corner 
in three days, while all the roads out of 
London were crowded with vehicles of all 
sorts on the fourth day. Ladies of qual- 
ity went beyond the ten-mile circuit for 
the night, to play cards, intending, Wal- 
pole suggested, to return next day to look 
for the bones of their husbands and fami- 
lies inthe rubbish. One heroic lady came 
up from the country that she might die 
with her friends. Those who stayed at - 
home and went bravely to bed, were dis- 
turbed by reckless revellers shouting, 
“ Past four o’clock, and a dreadful earth- 
quake!” Nothing came of the predic- 
tion, and the unlucky seer was sent to 
Bedlam, although his wife assured Lord 
Delawarr that if he would have him ex- 
amined by a sensible man, the trooper 
would be found to be perfectly sane. Be- 
fore the country folk had done laughing at 
the cockneys, they had reason for becom- 
ing serious on their own account. Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, and the Isle of 
Wight experienced a shock on the 18th of 
March; Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Flint- 
shire coming in for one in April; in May 
Dorsetshire was similarly disturbed; 
Somersetshire’s turn came in July; that 
of Lincolnshire in August; the series be- 
ing completed on the last day of Septem- 
ber by a violent shock felt through Lei- 
cestershire, Northamptonshire, and Suf- 
folk. 

Earthquake shocks were experienced 
in one part or another of England in 
1852, 1859, 1860, 1863, 1868, and 1871, 
with no worse effects than the oscillation 
of a few buildings, the rattling of window- 
frames, and shaking of tables and chairs. 
Even less alarming was the slight trem- 
bling of the earth felt at the little East 
Anglian village of Plendon, towards the 
end of February of the present year; the 
precursor of the most destructive earth- 
quake yet known in English annals, if 
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older clironiclers told all there was to tell. 
The ten seconds’ disturbance of the morn- 
ing of the 22nd of April, 1884, was felt 
from London in the south, to Leicester in 
the north, extending so far west as the 
town of Northampton. In London noth- 
ing more serious than the stoppage of a 
clock, and the shaking of a building here 
and there, came of it, but the people of 
Colchester and the villages about it will 
long remember how their houses were 
unroofed, their chimneys overthrown, and 
their streets encumbered with the débris 
of dwellings suddenly rendered uninhab- 
itable. Such destruction of property, 
from such a cause, is something new in 
England, and calculated to shake one’s 
faith in future immunity from even worse 
visitations of the same nature. 


From The Spectator. 
WILD FLOWERS OF IRISH SPEECH. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir, — It by no means follows that the 
quaint remarks of our peasantry, which 
never fail to amuse an Irish audience, 
should be equally appreciated by an En- 
glish reader; hence the following speci- 
mens are offered with the utmost diffi- 
dence. Such as they are, however, they 
have at least the merit of being original, 
and not manufactured. It may also be 
added that they are drawn almost exclu- 
sively from a neighborhcod where the 
friendly relations between gentry and 
peasantry have been as little disturbed of 
late as in any other quarter of Ireland. 

The excellent education received in the 
national schools only tends to foster the 
florid turn of speech which seems to be 
ingrained in the Celt. This inborn ten- 
dency leads them to incorporate in their 
vocabulary the imposing polysyllables met 
with in the course of their reading, with 
results that are often truly comic. A 
well-known agent in the neighborhood I 
speak of had occasion to borrow a pony 
from a farmer. ‘“ Ye may have him, an’ 


welcome, sor,” said the man, adding, * but 
” 


ye must use him very écéndmécally.” | 


We were never certain whether there was 
an intentional joke in the statement of his 
claim by an eccentric neighbor who, as- 
serting that his donkey had been killed 
by our mastiff, sought compensation for 
what he called its assassination. 1 well 
remember how puzzled we were for a 
while when an old protégé of ours, who 
combined a literary turn with considerable 
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skill in trout-fishing, came with a request 
that we would spare him “a condim shsog- 
raphee.” By this we discovered at last 
that he meant a condemned, zz. useless, 
geography-book. Single words often as- 
sume a curious sound from the native 
habit of pronouncing them as written, as 
in the case of sword, where the w is 
sounded ; from the intrusion of a parasitic 
letter, as “yer wortship,” “a shoot of 
clothes ;” from the inability to pronounce 
an initial “th,” as in fetch, troat,; or from 
grotesque mispronunciation, as in “ pump- 
tually,” for punctuality, “ brekquest,” for 
breakfast. 

As an instance of the last, I may give 
the remark made to me by a car-driver, a 
great “chardcther” in our parish, who, in 
describing some steep cliffs, stated that 
“if ye looked down over the edge, ye’d be 
very apt to get a sudden stagnation in yer 
head.” He evidently thought the word 
had much the same meaning as staggers. 
Some of their sayings are highly graphic. 
Expressing my fear of a downpour to a 
boatman, I was reassured by the remark, 
“ Och, ’tis only a shmall drhop of perspira- 
tion out of the clouds.” This same gift, 
however, of picturesque and descriptive 
speech has been of late years a notorious 
obstacle in the way of obtaining correct 
information on the burning question of 
the day. The clever car-drivers have 
been one of the curses of the country. 
In fluency and humor they are so far in 
advance of those in the same walk of life 
in England, that these qualities have been 
taken as the measure of their accuracy ; 
and their stories have only too often been 
regarded as trustworthy evidence by cor- 
respondents, commissioners, and visitors. 
They have a word to say on every subject, 
and their version of a disputed question 
has often been adopted as correct by 
strangers, to the utter neglect of the 
maxim, Audi alteram partem. A Killar- 
ney guide once described the winter em- 
ployment of his class as the invention 
of stories to entertain the English and 
American tourists with during the next 
summer, a characteristic confession which 
many visitors will hear without surprise. 

The following anecdote will serve as a 
specimen of the power of repartee pos- 
sessed by this tribe. A gentleman, over- 
hearing a car-driver asking an exorbitant 
fare of an unsuspecting foreigner, expos- 
tulated with him on his audacious mis- 
statement of the tariff, concluding with 
the words, “I wonder you haven’t more 
regard for the truth.” ‘ Och, indeed, thin, 
I’ve a great dale more regard for the truth 
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than to be dthragging her out on every 
palthry occasion,” was the reply. 

The Irish bull flourishes in Munster as 
freely as in the other provinces of Ireiand. 
By far the best exponent of this form of 
speech was a country doctor, now, alas! 
gathered to his fathers. In mental habit 
he was a true lineal descendant of Sir 
Boyle Roche. Though hardly calculated 
to satisfy a logical mind, his expressions 
were often exceedingly picturesque and 
effective. Conversing with a friend about 
the high rate of mortality then prevailing, 
he remarked, “ Bedad, there are people 
dying who never died before!” Whatan 
admirable result was here obtained by 
merely substituting the indicative for the 
conditional mood,—to put it from the 
grammarian’s point of view. Speaking of 
a neighbor who was a daring rather than 
an expert mariner, he related how his 
yacht had “stuck fast and loose in the 
mud.” Again, at a meeting of church- 
wardens, when it was debated whether the 
pew of a gentleman who had seceded to 
Revivalism should be retained for him or 
not, the doctor urged that it should, add- 
ing asa reason, “’ Tis unbeknownst but 
one of his ancestors might want it.” Per- 
haps for concentrated inaccuracy of state- 
ment nothing can surpass the following 
sentence, which occurred in an account of 


a burglary given in an Irish newspaper: 
“ After a fruitless search, all the money 
was recovered, except one pair of boots.” 
Surely Mr. Matthew Arnold will not quar- 
rel with the lack of lucidity which gave 
this and the following to the world. Our 
most famous jig-dancer came by his death 


in a faction fight at a village fair. An in- 
quest was held, at which a verdict was 
brought in that he met his death dy the 
visitation of God under suspicious circum: 
stances. 

There is a great deal of unconscious 
humor in the description of their suffer- 
ings given by rustic patients who go the 
rounds of the houses of the gentry when 
afflicted with any disorder that does not 
lend itself to the rough-and-ready treat- 
ment of the dispensary doctor. On the 
principle also that prevention is better 
than cure, they will occasionally come and 
beg for drastic medicines when they are 
in good health. A few years back a gen- 
tleman came to reside in the south of 
Ireland who had retired from the army 
medical service. As he was known as 
Dr. , though he no longer practised, 
the peasantry took advantage freely of 
his skill and good nature, and his door- 
steps were beset every morning by a crowd 
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of sufferers, real and imaginary. Some of 
his experiences were highly entertaining, 
so grotesquely graphic were the accounts 
his patients gave of their complaints. 
One applicant for relief informed him that 
he had a great bilin’ in his troat, and his 
heart was as if ye had it in yer hand, 
and were squeezin’ it, Another, who de- 
clared that, saving your presence, his 
shtomach had gone to the wesht of his ribs, 
must have been an interesting pathologi- 
cal study. A third was throubled wid 
conthrary spits tangled round his heart 
—in other words, with an accumulation 
of phlegm. We have had melancholy 
evidence in late years of the savagery un- 
derlying the often genial exterior of the 
Irish peasant. This I say to prepare my 
readers for the following rather grisly an- 
ecdote. A couple of years ago our friend 
was visited by a woman whose nose had 
been bitten in a fight at close quarters by 
another virago. Apropos of this, an Irish 
servant was overheard to exclaim, “Och! 
to think she’d ate the mate raw!” As 
stated above, when they.are ill, our peas- 
ant neighbors go the rounds of the coun- 
try houses, convinced, so far as remedies 
go, that there is safety innumbers. Their 
commonest form of complaint is what they 
call “an oppression” on the heart or 
chest, and for this they almost invariably 
demand some chirup, i.e. syrup. The 
connection between the disorder and the 
remedy demanded is not always very obvi- 
ous. A small and ragged gossoon took 
up his stand on our doorstep this sum- 
mer, and when interrogated as to the mo- 
tive of his coming, replied, “ Please, mam, 
me mother’s lying down, an’ I want some 
tay and sugar.” Sitting at my writing- 
table, I overheard the following appeal 
made by a barefooted woman in a voice of 
dolorous pitch: “ Please, your honor, I’m 
Kate Shea, that lives up by Mrs. Welch’s, 
an’ I’m in great disthress. I fell down 
yesterday, an’ bruk five of me ribs under 
me right breast, an’ for the blessing of 
God, could ye spare me athrifle.” A few 
years back we were constantly visited by 
petitioners, nearly always girls, for a 
athrop of castor oil, nominally to ease an 
oppression or other internal malady, but 
really for application to the hair. This 
we learnt from independent sources, as 
well as from the request of one fastidious 
damsel that we should put some scent in 
it. 

Malaprops, often closely related as they 
are to bulls, are not specially confined to 
Irish soil. A quiet young English lady 
was overheard the other day by the writer 
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asking an Oxford undergraduate where he 
was going to spend his Christmas vacu- 
um. Still, it is by no means improbable 
that Sheridan’s famous creation had an 
Irish prototype. The following remark, 
made by the old doctor mentioned above, 
may serve to conclude for the present 
these specimens of Irish speech. AHud- 
ing to a recent and mysterious event, 
he devoutly exclaimed, — ‘“ The ways of 
Providence are unscrupulous!” —I am, 
sir, etc., MILESIAN. 


From The Athenzum. 
FIVE LETTERS OF POPE. 


King’s College, London, May, 1884. 
THE kindness of Mr. J. O. Hanson per- 
mits me to print the following letters of 
Pope. The originals, he informs me, 
have been in possession of his family “a 
great many years.” 


Joun W. HALEs. 


Twitenham, Feb. 12. 

Str, —I ought before this to have thankd 
you for yr Present, & to have desird you to 
convey my acknowledgments to Sir Luke 
Schaub, Madam Dacier has not done me 
ye honour I expected as a Critick, in answer- 
ing any observations I had made; but has 
attackd me as a Poet only in two or three of 
my Similes, which is a tender part, (for every 
body knows nothing is so dear to a Poet as 
his Simile’s). Her two greatest objections to 
my Preface, the curious who would be willing 
to search for ’em will not be so happy as to 
find there ; being only in that French Transla- 
tion of it which she saw. So that if I should 
be ambitious of recanting my errors, I could 
on'y make satisfaction to my French readers, 
which I apprehend to be very few, if any. 
Wt indeed most concerns me is her last period, 
in which she seems both angry & merry (so far 
I like it very well), but she concludes, that 
because 1 sometimes own Homer not to be 
ye Pope, that is not to be infallible; therfore 
I must think myself wiser & so correct him. 
And consequently that I must be qualified to 
Reform all mankind, and be at the Head of the 
Government. Upon weh she cries out — 

Voila une grande Ressource pour I’ Etat! 

This only, Sir, I do not like, & think proper 
(to you who are a sort of a Minister, & to all 
my Friends of the Office) to enter my Protest 
agst such suggestions, especially at this time, 
when I am told people blame me for having 
seen a Book. And such a Book (God knows) 
as I had no more thoughts of Correcting than 
of Homer himself. But I’ll say no more of 
that Book, only surely you flatter us Poets, 
when you say ’tis we that give immortality: 
Alas! ’tis you Secretaries, are the men to 
make Books immortal ! 





I believe you have heard I had thoughts 
of translating ye Odyssey. I won’t tell you 
whether tis my mortification at Madam Da- 
cier’s, or at any other’s displeasure that has 
made me put a sudden stop to my Friends’ 
eagerness in yé affair. But I desire you to tell 
Mr. Tickel, I was three times to wait on him 
to ask if he had no view of that design him- 
self, before I would actually ingage in it. 
And I yet will certainly desist from it, if he 
will Faithfully promise for himself, or if his 
Superiors will but ingage for him that he will 
do Homer this justice? I wish you could 
exhort him hereto, for ye honour & safety of 
ye Protestant Religion & Establishment, which 
otherwise (according to M. [sc] Dacier) a Pa- 
pist may do much damage to. I did not think 
I had such Talents in Politicks, but I will now 
begin to look about me since I am thought so 
capable of great affairs, by ye consent of two 
nations, 

Pray assure all our Friends of ye office of 
my Services & good intentions toward ye all, 
when I am Premiere [sc] Ministre. Particu- 
larly remember me to Mr. Stanyan, & desire 
him ot to forget his Servant Facob, who seems 
to me in tribulation, & not mindful of ye text 
wch admonishes Booksellers patiently to Bear 
one another’s Burdens. I wish He & you 
could spare a Sabbath-day, to see my Planta- 
tions and Edifices, I wish you both all success 
in your own, & am very much Sr 

Your affectionate humble Servant, 
A. POPE, 


Endorsed: To Mr. Buckley at his house in Little 
Britain, London. 

Dr Sir, —I hope you have by this time the 
present I orderd you, of all I am worth, that 
is my workes, It is a very poor return for 
yt Thuanus, or indeed for many friendly offices 
you have always been ready to do me. It was 
meerly an unwillingness to give you trouble, 
that hinderd my doing myself ye Service of 
desiring yr assistance in printing this book. 
As it is, it has cost me dear, & may dearer, if 
I am to depend on my Bookseller for my Re- 
imbursement. If it lye in your‘ way to help 
me off with 150 of them (wch are not to be 
sold to the Trade at less yn 18s, or to Gentle- 
men than a Guinea) it would be a service to 
me, a Bookseller having had the conscience to 
offer me 138 a piece, & being modestly content 
to get 8s in ye pd himself, after I have done 
him many services, Another, quite a Stran- 
ger, has taken 100 at 17s, but I want to part 
with ye rest. 

I lye at Ld Oxford’s, where a line from you 
will find me. I make you no apology, for I 
have a true affection for you. Dr Sr, 

Your faithfull humble Servant, 

April 9th, 1735. A. PoPE, 


Endorsed: To Mr. Buckley at his house in Princes 
Court, near Storye’s, Westminster. 

Dr Sr, — As One Instance (& I wish I could 
give you many) of my Desires to be service- 
able to you, I have had ye Articles examined 
betwixt Lintott & me, as to what I promisd of 
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ye use of ye copper ornaments, Initials & Tail- 
pieces, for your Work. I am very certain they 
are wholly in my power. Therefore I have 
written to him an erder to deliver ym to you ; 
upon yr going or order for them, But as he 
is aGrand Chicanneur, I wd not have you tell 
him for what Book: and as he is a great 
Scoundrell to me, I w4 willingly have him re- 
ceive ye small punishment of imagining I am 
printing with you Something of my own, for 
which he has (upon Rumours, for I never con- 
verse with Him) lately been importuning me, 
and receivd no other answer than a very true 
one, that I wd never imploy him more. 
I am, with sincerity, Dr Sir, 
Your obligd & affectionate Servt, 
A. PoPE, 

1 Twit’nam, June 16. 

Endorsed: To Sam. Buckley, Esq., in Little Britain, 

ndon, 

Dr Sir, —I was glad to hear you got well 
home. I hope all health will attend you till 
we meet again wch I fear will now not be till 
after my Rambles in ye Country. I send you 
this very extraordinary answer of Tonson’s to 
ye Letter I sent him, & you saw. I wish you’d 
tell me what I shall reply? My question 
surely was a very fair one ; & I proposd to do 
him no sort of injury. I think the whole Race 
of Booksellers were created to set off one Man, 
who has to himself all the honour and probity 
of ye Trade, and I’m mighty sorry he is a 
Bookseller no longer. I know nothing yt can 
be done for ye encouragemt of Learning, but 
to oblige him to resume his first profession. 


Adieu & believe me sincerely, Sr, 
Your faithfull & affect : Servant, 
A. PopPE. 


Twickenham, 17 Aug. 1735. 
Twitenham, Feb. 2d. 
Dr Sir, —I am very much obligd to you 
for yours of ye 3oth, How to thank my Ld 
Townshend in a proper way, I know not; but 
my way of thanking You, must be to beg 
yt View of my Gardens, & to take a view of 
yours, that we may put each other upon new 
projects, wch I take to be ye True Felicity of 
all Planters: The Season now advancing, I 
shall soon call upon you to fix a time for this 
— Tho you have made me a Compliment (and 
still a greater, in joining my Lord Townshend 
to it), yet I don’t intend to give you your Full 
Swing that way: you must allow me in my 
turn, Some pleasure of ye same kind, by yr ac- 
cepting ye book you talk of subscribing to. I 
hope in a few days to find you, & assure you 
how much I am, Sr, 
Yr most faithfull Servt, 
A. POPE, 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE ABANDONMENT OF WIND-POWER. 


Sir WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, in his well- 
known book “ Mills and Millwork,” dis- 
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misses the subject of windmills in thirteen 
pages, and much of this scant notice is 
occupied with an antiquarian rather than 
an engineering inquiry into the history 
and birthplace of windmills; proving that 
even ere he wrote, the “ Wind” age had 
merged and lost itself in its all-powerful 
successor the “Steam” age. The gist 
of the matter is thus summed up by Sir 
William: “It is more probable that we 
are indebted to the Dutch for our im- 
proved knowledge of windmills, and wind 
as a motive power; and it is within my 
own recollection that the whole of the east- 
ern coasts of England and Scotland were 
studded with windmills, and that for a 
considerable distance into the interior of 
the country. Half a century ago, nearly 
the whole of the grinding, stamping, saw- 
ing, and draining was done by wind in the 
flat counties; and no one could enter any 
of the towns in Northumberland, Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire, or Norfolk but must 
have remarked the numerous windmills 
spreading their sails to catch the breeze. 
Such was the state of our windmills sixty 
years ago; and nearly the whole of our 
machinery depended on wind, or on water 
where the necessary fall could be secured. 
These sources of power have nearly been 
abandoned in this country, having been 
replaced by the all-pervading power of 
steam. This being the case, wind as a 
motive power may be considered as a 
thing of the past, and a short notice will 
therefore suffice.” Thus Sir William 
Fairbairn dismisses the subject. 

The * English Windmill Epoch,” as it 
may be termed, reached its zenith be- 
tween the middle of the last century and 
the close of the first quarter of our own. 
During this period, Andrew Meikle, John 
Smeaton, and Sir William Cubitt lived 
and worked ; and to this period belong all 
the experiments and literature concerning 
windmills which we possess; for since 
this period, the introduction of steam has 
resulted in an almost entire abandonment 
of wind-power, save in certain cases, to 
which we shall presently refer. The ad- 
vantages undoubtedly possessed by wind 
over steam as a prime mover — economy 
in first cost, very low working expenses, 
and great simplicity in construction — are 
more than counterbalanced by the uncer- 
tainty experienced in its employment. 
Cases, however, there now are in which 
wind-power is employed, and with appre- 
ciable advantage, or it would, as else- 
where, have been superseded. From 
Guernsey, a large export trade is carried 
on in granite, from quarries situated in 
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the northern and eastern parts of the 
island. These quarries, sunk in some 
places to great depths, are invariably 
drained by small four-armed windmills, 
erected on timber uprights, and actuating 
bucket-pumps. Driven by the constant 
sea and land breezes, these little mills, 
dotted about over the landscape, have 
small difficulty in draining the quarries of 
the accumulated rainfall, which, owing to 
the comparative absence of springs and 
streams, is the only source of flooding. 
Should a calm render the pumps idle, a 
few weeks’ accumulation of rain does not 
hinder the quarrymen; whilst a cessation 
of wind for even a week is a very rare oc- 
currence. 

Turning to the flat eastern counties of 
England, the visitor to Lowestoft, Yar- 
mouth, or Lincoln will find windmills 
largely employed in the drainage of the 
fen districts. The main drain through 
the fields is carried between high banks, 
and is at a higher level than the fields 
themselves. The flood-water on the fields 
is raised into these drains by large scoop- 
wheels, actuated by windmills. Here, 
however, steam begins to make its appear- 
ance, and an occasional tall chimney 
marks the presence of a small beam-en- 
gine, whose owner wishes to be indepen 
dent of Boreas in draining the fields 
around. The advantages to be derived 
from a combination of wind and steam 
have frequently been urged, on the ground 
that a saving of fuel is effected by using 
wind-power when possible, steam-power 
being available in case of calm. This 
arrangement, though undoubtedly pos- 
sessing the advantages claimed for it, in- 
volves a larger outlay of capital, together 
with augmented complication in construc- 
tion, and has in consequenge never met 
with much favor. 

To those who delight to indulge in pro- 
phetic engineering speculation, the future 
of wind-power in connection with electric- 
ity will afford an ample field. The power 
developed during storms might be stored 
in an accumulator, to be used during 
calms; by this means eliminating the ele- 
ment of “uncertainty,” the prime cause 
of the disfavor into which wind as a 
motive power has fallen. In conclusion, 
though it is not unfrequently the custom 
to declaim against the neglect of wind as 
a prime motor, there are, as has been 
shown, many cases where it can be and is 
advantageously employed; and though it 
is undoubtedly certain that its more ex- 
tended use would be accompanied by 
results of economic value, it is yet equally 
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certain that a return to wind as a chief 
prime mover would be as retrogressive 
as a return to sailing-vessels, to the ex- 
clusion of our modern steam-driven craft. 


From The Antiquary. 
THE COINS OF VENICE. 


WHEN we look at the coins struck in 
the darkest ages by nations infinitely less 
advanced than the republic, they almost 
compel a belief that Venice must have 
had some sort of money several genera- 
tions before the probable or approximate 
date of any now known. It is surely re- 
markable enough that, in the continual 
process of dredging the lagoons under 
government inspection in the days of the 
old republic, numismatic relics should not 
have been exhumed even in abundance; 
and it is extremely likely that excavations 
undertaken on the spot would bring to 
light some valuable and authentic exam- 
ples of the primitive coinage. According 
to a passage in the chronicle, of Dandolo, 
Rodolph, king of Italy, in the year 926, 
“declared that the doge of Venice had 
the power of coining money, because it 
appeared to him that the ancient doges 
had continually done this.” Now, it is 
exceedingly important to remember that 
this is not a license to strike money, but 
a declaration that the doges had long 
done so, and had the right; for the mere 
sanction of a weakly established poten- 
tate such as Rodolph might not have been 
of much real utility, when an extended 
recognition of the currency was even 
more important to the republic than the 
leave to issue one on her own account. 
The question arises, What was this money 
which the ancient doges issued? The 
answer must be, We do not certainly 
know. The Venetians, from the sixth to 
the ninth century, entitled to the privilege 
of a separate mint, had a comparative 
abundance of models before them. They 
might have copied and improved the Lom- 
bardic types, as Charlemagne did. It was 
open to them to imitate the Byzantine 
coins, like the Merovingian moneyers; 
or, with regard to the old Greek and Ro- 
man pieces in all metals, there was no 
difficulty in reproducing them with a few 
necessary changes of detail. But what 
course was actually pursued remains at 
present a profound mystery, and a ninth- 
century coin of the Frankish type in half- 
a-dozen varieties appears to be the whole 
salvage of tons upon tons of metal im- 
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pressed with recognized characters within 
the-verge of the Ducal Palace for a dura- 
tion of time more than equal to the period 
between the fall of the Heptarchy and the 
rise of the Tudors. The little coin to 
which allusion has just been made is what 
was, at least subsequently, known as a 
denaro, corresponding to the denier of 
medieval France in size, weight, and 
value, but differing in all particulars from 
the Roman denarius. It is of base met- 
al, weighs eighteen grains in an average 
state of preservation, and equals in di- 
mensions an English sixpence. The d- 
naro occupied the same position in the 
primitive monetary system of Venice a& 
the denier among the Franks and the sil- 
ver penny in England. It was the only 
circulating medium in Venice till the 
twelfth century, in France till the Carlo- 
vingian era, and in England till the reign 
of Edward III. But in all these coun- 
tries, though in the republic to the largest 
extent, a great amount of Byzantine and 
other foreign money was freely taken in 
payment; and we have, besides, to con- 
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and trade had a tendency to retard, rather 
than to stimulate, the development of a 
metallic currency. The moneys of all 
countries were probably at one time by 
sufferance legal tender; and among the 
Italian republics generally the coinage 
was apt to acquire an international char- : 
acter. A merchant merely asked in pay- 
ment of his goods something tangible 
which would enable him to go back into 
the market and enter into new purchases, 
Thus it happens that in ancient Venetian 
documents foreign currency is mentioned 
just as familiarly as if it had been that of 
Venice itself. At the same time, precau- 
tions were necessary in the reception of 
more or less considerable sums in foreign 
specie, to secure proper weight and genu- 
ine money; and fromarather obscurely 
worded clause in the coronation oath of 
Giacomo Tiepolo (1229) it is not very dan- ; 
gerous to infer that some system of assay 
was carried on by a department of the 
executive, to check abuses in importa- 
tions, and to regulate the standard at 
home. q 








sider that the medizval system of taxation 





A Peep AT GHENT. — The busy Belgian city 
can boast of two great industries. Within the 
walls, the principal occupation is weaving, and 
without the walls, plant-growing obtains much 
attention for commercial purposes. Lace- 
making, bleaching, and the manufacture of 
machinery employ many hands, but the staple 
industries are represented by mills and nurse- 
ries. In rambling about one soon exhausts 
the larger lions, such as the noble bell-tower, 
the ugly cathedral (which is rich in artistic 
wealth within), the sumptuous Gothic frontage 
of the town hall, and the very picturesque 
Church of St. Jacques. The Zoological Gar- 
den and the Botanic Garden are poor things 
in themselves, but respectable by comparison 
with others that are poorer. But being located 
for a season in a little city of this sort, one 
who fails to gain knowledge and enjoy life 
must be made of bad stuff. I think the proper 
frame of mind for all times and seasons is one 
that regards every event as an opportunity — 
it may be for doing good, or for avoiding evil, 
or for learning something, or for enjoyment 
apart from all gains and losses, In walking 
about Ghent, a Londoner is amused by the 
excessive amount of outdoor marketing that 
goes on. There are markets everywhere, and 
the productions vary with the days and the 
places. In the course of one hour on one day 
I passed through half-a-dozen open-air mar- 
kets, all of them, in their way, agreeable save 
one, and that was in the Square of St. Jacques, 
where a beautiful edifice is very seriously dam- | 





aged, in the eyes of an esthetic visitor, by the 
booths and stalls and placards that fill all the 
field of view on or near the ground level, 
Each market has its peculiarities —it may be 
fish, or boots and shoes, or vegetables, or 
flowers. But there are two special articles of 
sale to be seen everywhere — eggs and rabbits, 
In a street next the Hotel de Ville eggs are 
sold in vast quantities, being tumbled out of 
country baskets on every hand, all so clean and 
bright that one might suspect they were made 
of ivory. As for the rabbits, you do not often 
see them in bulk, but they appear everywhere 
in detail. In walking through a narrow street 
one day, four men in succession passed me, 
and each carried a pair of newly killed rabbits. 
The men were as nearly alike as peas out of 
the same pod, and the dead rabbits, stretched 
out on rods, were, of course, of the same com- 
plexion. These are the so-called ‘* Ostend 
rabbits.” They are raised in kitchens, cellars, 
outhouses, garrets, wherever room can _ be 
found for them, and they represent the “ peas- 
ant proprietor” in a certain sort of way; 
although, to be sure, the rabbits belong rather 
to the town, as the very clean eggs belong 
rather tothe country. Certain higglers gather 
up the rabbits from all quarters, and they go 
to Ostend, whence they are despatched to the 
English markets, and, cheap as they are to a 
hungry Londoner, there is a profit of about one 
shilling per rabbit on the business of transfer- 
ring them from producers to consumers. 

Gardeners’ Magazine. 








